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AS WE SEE IT: 

OCEANA PUBLICATIONS IS 
PROUD to know that the following 
Books, published and/or distributed 
by Oceana have been selected by the 
Los Angeles County Law Library as 
among the useful tools to enable for- 
eign law students and lawyers to un- 
derstand American law. We presume 
that American lawyers and law libra- 
ries may also find them useful, so we 
take the liberty to repeat. (See Feb- 
ruary 1957 LAW LIBRARY JOUR- 
NAL, page 23) 


Llewellyn, Karl Nickerson. The 
Bramble Bush: on our law and its 
study. Oceana, 1951. 160 p. $3.50 
Survey of what law is and what 
legal education does and can do to 
make a man a lawyer. 


New York University, School of Law. 
David Dudley Field: Centenary 
Essays Celebrating One Hundred 
Years of Legal Reform. New York, 
New York University School of 
Law, 1949. 400 p. $6.00 


Lectures in honor of “the father of 
American legal reform” summariz- 
ing codification and procedural re- 
form during the past century. 


New York University. School of Law. 
Law: a Century of Progress, 1835- 
1935. New York, New York Univer- 
sity Press, 1937. 3 v. $10.00 


Contributions by noted legal schol- 
ars reviewing the progress of the 
law during the last century. 


Vanderbilt, Arthur T., ed. Studying 
Law. 2d ed. New York, New York 
University Press, 1955. 753 p. $6.00 
Selections from the writings of Bev- 
eridge, Zane, Munroe Smith, 
Pound, Goodhart, Wambaugh, 
Wigmore, Stephens, and the editor. 


Orfield, Lester B. Criminal Procedure 
from Arrest to Appeal. New York, 


New York University Press, 1947. 

614 p. $5.50 

A complete discussion of the pro- 

cedures of the prosecution of crimes 

in America. 

THE CURRENT PUBLICA- 
TIONS list in the same issue contains 
a number of our recent publications 
which you may have missed. 

French, Harriet L. Research in Florida 

Law. 1956. 79 p. $2.00 (Research in 

the Law Series, no. 3) 


Moreau, Henri and Bressac, Henri. 
French Corporations (Sociétés 
Anonymes). 1956. 87 p. $2.75 


Nussbaum, L. M. Law for the Home- 
owner, Real Estate Operator, and 
Broker. 1956. 96 p. $2.00 (Paper 
$1.00) (Legal Almanac Series, no. 
43) 

Pollack, Ervin H., ed. The Brandeis 
Reader. 1956. 256 p. $3.50 (Docket 
Series, no. 7) 


Polsky, Samuel, ed. The Medico-Legal 
Reader. 1956. 256 p. $3.50 (Docket 
Series, no. 6) 


Rachlin, Carl. Labor Law. Rev. ed. 
1956. 94 p. $2.00 (Paper $1.00) 
(Legal Almanac Series, no. 7) 

Rothe, Bertha M., ed. Daniel Webster 
Reader. 1956. 255 p. $3.50 (Docket 
Series, no. 5) 


ANY OR ALL THE ABOVE MAY 
BE PROCURED FROM 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS 
80 FOURTH AVENUE 
New York 3, N. Y. 


A REMINDER: ARE YOU PLAN- 
NING TO ATTEND THE AMERI- 
CAN BAR ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION IN JULY? We are 
available for assistance, information, 
any kind of help you think we might 
be able to give you. Please write us 
and we promise to assist you in any 
way we can. 


Phil Cohen 


Please mention the Law Library Journal when dealing with our advertisers. 











Single Volume 
ANDERSON PUBLICATIONS 


Toulmin’s Trade-Mark Handbook 
Text of the law; comments; authorities; rules; forms under the 


Lanham Act; 1957: $25.00. 


Toulmin’s Patents and the Anti-Trust Laws 
Reprinted from Toulmin’s Anti-Trust Laws of the United 
States, with 1956 Supplement: $25.00. 


McDermott’s Land Titles and Land Law 
An encyclopedic summary of the law of land with special refer- 
ence to matters of title examination; 1954: $20.00. 


Stearns: Law of Suretyship 
Fifth edition by Elder. The accepted authority for a half cen- 


tury; 1951: $15.00. 


Beutel’s Brannan: Negotiable Instruments Law 
Seventh edition of the standard authority; one large volume; 
1642 pages; 1948: $15.00. 


THE W. H. ANDERSON COMPANY 
646 Main Street Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
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INDUSTRIAL TAX EXEMPTION IN PUERTO RICO: 
A Case Study in the Use of Tax Subsidies for Indus- 
trializing Underdeveloped Areas 


by Milton C. Taylor 


Mr. Taylor sees Puerto Rico as a test area in evaluating the much-maligned theory of in- 
dustrial tax-exemption. An analysis of the success of Puerto Rico’s tax-exemption program 
may help perfect existing programs designed for the economic betterment of large areas of 


the world. 
184 pages $3.50 


THE LAW AND ONE MAN AMONG MANY 
by Arthur E. Sutherland 


A study of the relation of man to multitude in an increasingly crowded world, this book 
is concerned with the fundamentals of human freedom under law in our own time. Pro- 
fessor Sutherland first treats of individualism and the changes in meaning of that term 
throughout the last century. The author then shows the reasoning of today’s courts as they 
add and subtract the various elements of the individual's freedom in the crowd. Finally, 
Mr. Sutherland investigates the current attempts to find standards for guidance and to 


perceive justice in these problems. 
96 pages $2.50 


LAW AND THE CONDITIONS OF FREEDOM 
IN THE NINETEENTH-CENTURY UNITED STATES 


by James Willard Hurst 


A historical study of the social functions of law in the United States, Professor Hurst's book 


pioneers this new and undeveloped field of legal research. 
144 pages $2.50 


LAW AND PRACTICE 
IN CHATTEL SECURED FARM CREDIT 


by Glenn R. Coates 


Against the background of a careful analysis of the law of chattel secured farm credit, 
the author underscores the basic legal principles involved, discusses the forms used by 
lenders, and traces the typical farm personal property loan through the procedures of 
making the loan, securing the loon, protecting the creditor against third parties, and col- 


lecting the loan. 
128 pages $2.75 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN PRESS - 430 STERLING CT. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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INTERESTING and IMPORTANT 
PUBLICATIONS 


ANDERSON, DECLARATORY JUDGMENTS 


You can often use the Declaratory Judgment Action, exhaustively treated in Anderson, 
to save much time and expense to your client and yourself. Then too, by the use of 
this remedy, much of the bitterness that usually accompanies the hotly contested law 
suit may be avoided. 


Second Edition, Three Volumes, Red Fabrikoid, 
Gold Stamped Binding— $60.00 


CHANDLER, TRIAL OF JESUS 


From a Lawyer’s Standpoint 


This famous Classic for many years out of print—now available in complete reprint. 
The Most Tragic Event in the History of Mankind—most celebrated of all trials—has 
been exhaustively treated in a masterful manner by the late Hon. Walter M. Chandler 
of the New York Bar. 


Two Volumes in One Book, Double-tone Red 
Fabrikoid, Gold Stamped Binding— $8.50 


GAZAN, TRIAL TACTICS and EXPERIENCES 


You will find many helpful trial tactics and suggested cross-examinations as well as 
most interesting Trial Experiences in Gazan. 


One Volume, Double-tone Blue Fabrikoid, 
Gold Stamped Binding— $15.00 


NADLER, THE LAW OF DEBTOR RELIEF 


BANKRUPTCY AND NON-BANKRUPTCY DEVICES 


Arrangements, Assignments, Compositions, Extensions, 
Equity Receiverships, Corporate Reorganization 


You may save your financially-sick client and avoid embarrassment of bankruptcy by 
following Debtor Relief plans outlined in Nadler. 


One Large Volume (1156 pages), Biue Fabrikoid, Gold Stamped Binding— $25.00 


Descriptive folders 
Mailed on Request— 


THE HARRISON COMPANY 


Law Book Publishers 


93 Hunter Street, S.W., Atlanta 2, Georgia 
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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


It seems strange to be writing my last President’s Page to you in early spring when cour- 
ageous flowers signal to reluctant winter his time of departure. With the great Colorado 
Springs meeting yet to come, what can I say to you that will not seem premature or poorly 
timed? 

Over and over again, during recent months, I’ve asked myself, “What, more than anything 
else, do you want for the law librarians of America?” I have never phrased a satisfactory 
answer, but never far from my thinking has been the one word, “Recognition.” I do not see 
how anyone can serve you as your leader without a deep sense of gratitude and of humility. 
You, the members of this Association, have so many admirable qualities and attainments— 
vast technical skill, a tremendous store of experience, vital initiative, a marked sense of pro- 
fessional reponsibility, and an eager willingness to serve. Deep within me there wells up the 
surging desire for others to know you—and love and respect you—as I do. I want others to 
know your profound sense of craftsmanship and intense professional pride as I have known 
them. I want the public to appreciate them. When you are introduced as a “law librarian,” I 
want to see faces light up with appreciation and respect instead of the all-too-frequent puz- 
zled expression and hesitant, “But, what do you do?” 

We need to give a lot of thought to this problem of “Recognition.” We need to give more 
attention, at the local and national level, to public relations and the press. When a law 
librarian prepares an important study or renders an exceptional service, we ought to let the 
public know it. We could do much more than we do in calling the attention of educational 
authorities to the appropriateness of awarding honorary degrees to outstanding law librarians. 
But, beyond all this, I suspect that we shall soon be driven to a more intensive study of the 
certification of law librarians by this Association and of the related area of what is the most 
appropriate form of education for law librarianship. We need to do much before we can 
expect from the public full recognition of—and appreciation of—The Profession of Law 
Librarianship. 

DILLARD S. GARDNER 


Explanatory Note: Mr. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of Congress, was disturbed by the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the February President’s Page: 

“If Congress supplies the funds, the Library of Congress . . . could press to completion the 

long-awaited standard classification of law—K—on which Miss Benyon’s Classification Com- 

mittee is working so intensively.” 

He was fearful that some reader might assume that the work of Miss Benyon’s A.A.L.L. 
Committc- was a part of, or connected with, the Library of Congress project to classify law. 
I am happy to clear up any ambiguity in my statement. The K Classification project of the 
Library of Congress is conducted entirely by the Library of Congress staff, which would be 
aided in this effort by a more liberal provision of funds from Congress; the work of the 
Cataloging and Classification Committee of this Association is entirely voluntary, a labor of 
love necessarily limited by lack of funds, and having no connection with the definitive Library 
of Congress project. The two efforts are completely independent but seeking the same end—a 


standard classification of law. 
D. S. G. 








Frederick C. Hicks: Scholar-Librarian 


by Witui1aM R. RoA cre, Librarian 


Northwestern University School of Law 


“Ours is a living task, replete with opportunity.”? 


I. Author 


As most persons interested in law 
library service today have not had 
the privilege of knowing Frederick C. 
Hicks personally, their conception of 
his character and service will in all 
probability be derived almost entirely 
from one or more of his written con- 
tributions. It may, therefore, be well 
to begin this biographical sketch by 
dealing first with him as an author. 

Had Frederick C. Hicks written 
but one book, his Materials and 
Methods of Legal Research, his claim 
to distinction would have been estab- 
lished, for this book was not only a 
landmark in the field of Anglo-Ameri- 
can legal bibliography but, in its 
three editions,? it became an indis- 
pensable tool in every law library for 
many years and even today it is a use- 
ful supplement to other books that 
have largely supplanted it for con- 
temporary purposes. However, his 
great interest in books, his capacity 
for methodical and sustained research 
and his scholarly ability, so admirably 
reflected in this volume, also flowered 
in a multiplicity of publications large 
and small that flowed from his pen 

1. Hicks, “President’s Address,’’ American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries. 13 L. Lis. J. 21 at 23 
(1920). 

2. The original edition was published in 1923. 
This was followed by a second revised and en- 


larged edition in 1933 and a third revised edition in 
1942. 


over a span of forty-six years. In 
terms of sheer quantity the record is 
impressive, for he must be credited 
with twenty books® as author or edi- 
tor; fifty-two articles and bibliogra- 
phies appearing in twenty-three dif- 
ferent periodicals; twelve contribu- 
tions appearing in leaflet or pamphlet 
form; sixteen in encyclopedias, collec- 
tions of essays, etc.; twenty in the 
form of reports as librarian or com- 
mittee chairman; and nineteen book 
reviews.* 


3. In two or three instances some persons might 
not classify the contributions as books. However, 
most of them are clearly books by any standard. 

4. For a complete list, except for the publications 
listed below, see Bibliography of Books and Articles 
by Frederick C. Hicks, 37 vu. tre. J. 19 (1944). 


REPORT OF THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN FOR THE 
ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1914. Colum- 
bia University, 1914. 21p. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LAW LIBRARIAN FOR THE 
ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1915. Colum- 
bia University, 1915. 10p. 

“Charles Anderson Boston,” in 21 DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 98-99 (1944). 

“William Stryker Gummere,” in 21 DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 365-366 (1944). 

Report of Librarian, in REPORTS OF THE DEAN AND 
OF THE LIBRARIAN OF THE SCHOOL OF LAW FOR 
THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1942-1943, pp. 25-43. (Bul- 
letin of Yale University, Series 39, no. 20, 
October 15, 1943.) 

WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, YALE PROFESSOR OF LAW 
AND NEW HAVEN CITIZEN. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1945. xiv, 151p. 

Report of Librarian, in REPORTS OF THE DEAN 
AND OF THE LIBRARIAN OF THE SCHOOL OF 
LAW FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1943-1944, pp. 23- 
35. (Bulletin of Yale University, Series 40, 
no. 20, October 15, 1944.) 

Review of: Studying Law, by Arthur T. Vander- 
bilt. 20 CONNECTICUT BAR JOURNAL 190-192 
(1946). 
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While anyone who is familiar with 
Materials and Methods of Legal Re- 
search would be aware of Fred Hicks’ 
(as he was known by his contempo- 
raries) broad bibliographic interest, 
he would not necessarily be prepared 
for the wide range of subject matter 
to which Hicks directed his attention. 
Even his strictly professional contri- 
butions go far beyond the special 
field of law librarianship. They re- 
veal a sustained interest in the 
broader aspects of library service 
through which he, in fact, came into 
the special field to which he devoted 
most of his professional life. How- 
ever, his broad scholarly interest also 
reflected itself in writings not di- 
rectly concerned with library service. 
They embraced the work of the legal 
profession,® legal education,® legal his- 
tory,’ political science,® international 
relations,® biography,’° and general 
literature, including one novel." 


5. The most important titles are FAMOUS AMERI- 
CAN JURY SPEECHES (1925); ORGANIZATION AND 
ETHICS OF THE BENCH AND BAR (1932); and UN- 
AUTHORIZED PRACTICE OF LAW (1934). 

6. MATERIALS AND METHODS OF LEGAL RESEARCH 
was widely used by both students and teachers. a1ps 
TO THE STUDY AND USE OF LAW BOOKS was published 
in 1913. See also note 7 infra. 

7. YALE LAW SCHOOL: THE FOUNDERS AND THE 
FOUNDERS’ COLLECTION (Yale Law Library Publica- 
tion No. 1); YALE LAW SCHOOL: FROM THE FOUND- 
ERS TO DUTTON, 1845-1869 (Yale Law Library Pub- 
lication No. 3); YALE LAW SCHOOL: 1869-1894, IN- 
CLUDING THE COUNTY COURT HOUSE PERIOD (Yale 
Law Library Publication No. 4); YALE LAW SCHOOL: 
1895-1915, TWENTY YEARS OF HENDRIE HALL (Yale 
Law Library Publication No. 7). 

8. Among these are SELECTED OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS 
OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC AND GREAT BRITAIN 
(1900), written with Hugh Williams; HIGH FI- 
NANCE IN THE SIXTIES (1929); FAMOUS SPEECHES 
BY EMINENT AMERICAN STATESMEN (1929). 

9. The ten contributions in this field include Jn- 
ternational Organization: An Annotated Reading 
List, INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION, no. 134, pp. 
67-129 (1919); The Literature of Abortive Schemes 
of World Organization, AMERICAN LIBRARY INSTI- 
TUTE, PAPERS AND PROCEEDINGS, pp. 160-178 (1919); 
THE NEW WORLD ORDER: INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 


Although, as has so appropriately 
been said, “books once were men,” it 
does not necessarily follow that the 
personality of the author will be fully 
revealed in his writings. Indeed, their 
biographical significance may be more 
adequately appreciated after a few 
of the essential facts of his life are 
established. At the same time, a quali- 
tative appraisal of Hicks’ writings re- 
quires a familiarity with the principal 
aspects of his professional life, be- 
cause it is from these activities that 
many of his writings naturally devel- 
oped. Accordingly, it may be well to 
proceed by first giving a brief recital 
of certain essential facts and then con- 
tinue with an account of his profes- 
sional career. 


II. Preparation 


Frederick C. Hicks, who was the 
son of William and Martha Tailby 
Hicks, was born in Auburn, New 
York, on October 14, 1875. After his 
general education, which was ac- 
quired in the common schools, he en- 
tered Colgate University and secured 
his Ph. B. in 1898. From 1898 to 1904 
he was with the Map Division of the 
Library of Congress, first as an assist- 
ant and later as Assistant Chief of the 
Division. At the same time he studied 
law at the Georgetown University 





TION, INTERNATIONAL LAW, INTERNATIONAL COOPERA- 
TION (1920). 

10. These include MEN AND BOOKS FAMOUS IN 
THE LAW (1921); ARGUMENTS AND ADDRESSES OF 
JOSEPH HODGES CHOATE (1926); and WILLIAM 
HOWARD TAFT, YALE PROFESSOR OF LAW AND NEW 
HAVEN CITIZEN (1945). He also contributed twelve 
biographical sketches to the DICTIONARY OF AMERI- 
CAN BIoGRAPHY. For further details, see note 4 
supra. 

11. Among these are a bibliography and several 
articles listed in the Bibliography at note 4 supra; 
BERMUDA IN POETRY, 1610-1908 (1915), and Hu- 
MAN JETTISON: A SEA TALE FROM THE LAW (1927). 
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Law School and received his LL. B. 
in 1901. Following his service with 
the Map Division of the Library of 
Congress, he practiced law in Auburn 
for a brief period but shortly returned 
to library service when he became Li- 
brarian of the Naval War College in 
Newport, Rhode Island, in 1905. Dur- 
ing his term of service with the Naval 
War College, which terminated in 
1908, he also earned his A. M. degree 
at Brown University in 1907. There- 
after, for about one year, he was As- 
sistant Librarian of the Brooklyn 
Public Library, and in 1910 he went 
to the Columbia University Library 
where he served first as Superintend- 
ent of Reading Rooms and later as 
Assistant Librarian.*? 


III. Columbia Law Library 


In 1915 Fred Hicks was “formally” 
appointed Law Librarian of Colum- 
bia University,’ a position he occu- 
pied until 1928. However, interest in 
the Law Library did not await formal 
appointment as its Law Librarian. 
The annual report for the Law Li- 
brary for the year 1912-13, which he 
signed as Assistant Librarian, com- 
mences with the statement: “The As- 
sistant Librarian took charge of the 
law library on February 1, 1913,” and 
Miles O. Price, his successor at Co- 
lumbia, believes that Hicks had in all 
probability been concerned with the 


12. Hicks received an honorary Litt. D. from 
Colgate University in 1922 and an A. M. from 
Yale University in 1928. Except as otherwise in- 
dicated, the facts of his life are taken from Schmehl, 
Who’s Who in Law Libraries: Frederick C. Hicks, 
Librarian of the Yale Law School Library, 37 wv. 
LIB. J. 16 (1914), and 26 Who’s Who in America 
1232 (1950). 

13. This is the date selected by Hicks for his 
statement in Who’s Who in America, but see note 
14 infra. 


Vol. 50 


Law Library for several months prior 
to that date. The record between 
1913 and 1915 is not entirely clear, 
for his report as Assistant Librarian 
for the year 1913-14 is concerned only 
in small part with the Law Library. 
However, at the end of the following 
year, 1914-15, he signed a report as 
Law Librarian.'* In spite of this in- 
complete record it is evident that 
Hicks was interested in and had some 
responsibility for the Law Library 
more or less continuously beginning 
with the year 1913. 

Except for a brief interval of seven 
months (July 1912 to February 1913), 
when the Law Library was under the 
direction of James David Thompson, 
apparently a very competent person," 
Hicks’ administration followed a pe- 
riod of maladministration and_ neg- 
lect such as unfortunately seems to 
be a part of the story of almost every 
library. A legal scholar who visited 
the School in 1911 included the fol- 
lowing language in a most depressing 
description of the Library at that 
time: “The general condition of 
things suggested that the whole col- 
lection might have been tossed bodily 
from the [University] Library to Kent 
Hall, and left almost as it fell.” 1 

That Dean Harlan Fiske Stone had 
acquired the service and support of 
“a competent legal scholar and _ bib- 


i4. The author is indebted to Miles O. Price, 
Law Librarian of Columbia University, for valu- 
able information relating to the Columbia period 
and for the opportunity to examine the typewritten 
reports for the period involved. From this informa- 
tion it appears that Hicks’ concern with the Law 
Library antedated February 1, 1913, by several 
months. It also appears that the title ‘Assistant 
Librarian” was a misnomer and did not correctly 
identify his activities at Columbia. 

15. GOEBEL, A HISTORY OF THE SCHOOL OF LAW: 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 238-239 (1955). 

16. Id. at 237. 
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liographer,” the need for which was 
clearly recognized by his predecessor, 
Dean George W. Kirchway,'? soon be- 
came perfectly evident. Hicks at once 
began a systematic development of 
the Library and, while the primary 
emphasis was on the rounding out of 
the Anglo-American collection, he en- 
deavored to make it adequate for 
scholarly research by adding materials 
in legal philosophy, legal history, 
Roman and international law and by 
collecting materials from many for- 
eign countries as well. When he as- 
sumed the responsibility for the col- 
lection in 1913 “the Law Library was 
an instructional library of 56,427 vol- 
umes; when he resigned in 1928 it 
was one of the great Law Libraries of 
the world, containing 142,268  vol- 
umes.”’?* That in all of this construc- 
tive work he regarded the relation- 
ship of the Law School graduates to 
the Library as a matter of vital im- 
portance is evidenced by his periodic 
accounts of library activities in the 
Columbia Alumni News.?® 

But Hicks not only demonstrated 
his competence as a law librarian by 
the development of the collection 
and the administration of the service, 
he also turned his attention to the 
training of students in the use of law 
books for which purpose he had writ- 
ten his Aids to the Study and Use of 
Law Books in 1913. An initial offer- 
ing of six lectures in the year 1915-16, 


17. Id. at 236. 

18. Id. at 239. 

19. See Columbia Law Library and Its Work, 5 
COLUMBIA ALUMNI NEWS, nos. 16-19 (1914); The 
Columbia Law Library 1915-16, 8 COLUMBIA ALUMNI 
NEWS 248 (1916); A New Law Library Service to 
Alumni, 9 COLUMBIA ALUMNI NEWS 426 (1918); 
Law Library, 17 COLUMBIA ALUMNI NEWS 104 
(1925). 


on a purely voluntary basis, attracted 
an average attendance of 129 students 
from all three classes. Encouraged by 
this response, Hicks offered to con- 
tinue with weekly seminars to be held 
in his office throughout the year. So 
many students applied that it was 
necessary to meet from six to eight 
groups each week. The method em- 
ployed by him is described in his own 
words as follows: 


The work of the seminars was in 
the nature of practice work, since 
each session was devoted to a typi- 
cal problem, and each student had 
a special problem to work out. This 
method was possible because the 
attendance at each exercise was 
limited to twelve students, and the 
problems were worked out in the 
Law Library, the results being dis- 
cussed in the Librarian’s office.?° 


This program met with such gen- 
eral approval, including that of Dean 
Stone, that it was continued every 
year on a voluntary basis. In 1921 the 
Trustees added their official approval 
by promoting Hicks to the faculty 
rank of Associate Professor of Legal 
Bibliography.? 

That a librarian as well as a 
teacher was the principal actor in 
this experiment in instruction in the 
use of law books is evident by the 
words with which Hicks closed his 
own report on this endeavor at the 
end of its first year. 


Independently of the benefits de- 
rived by students from the study of 
legal bibliography and the mechan- 
20. REPORT OF THE LAW LIBRARIAN: ACADEMIC 


YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1916, p. 5 (typed). 
21. Supra note 15, at 240. 
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ics of book use, the resulting ad- 
vantages to the library have justi- 
fied the experiment. Potentially the 
size of the library has been in- 
creased because each book now 
more fully serves its purposes. 
Moreover, the systematic study of 
typical problems has brought to 
light needs which are being sup- 
plied.? 


IV. Yale Law Library 


The move to Yale in 1928 as Law 
Librarian and Professor of Legal Bib- 
liography presented a new challenge 
and a new opportunity, and to learn 
how fully Hicks rose to the occasion 
we can do no better than quote at 
some length from the first annual 
report of his successor, Samuel E. 
Thorne. 


On October 1, 1945, Professor 
Frederick C. Hicks, Ph. B., LL. B., 
M. A. (Hon.) 1928, Litt. D., who 
had been Librarian of the Law Li- 
brary since 1928, turned its admin- 
istration over to his successor.?* 
Thus was concluded a fruitful and 
most successful stewardship, for it 
is unlikely that any one librarian of 
the Yale Law Library will again be 
able to point to comparable ad- 
vances accomplished within a pe- 
riod of less than two decades. His 
record of achievement, contained 
in the annual reports of the Librar- 
ian from 1928-29 to 1944-45, speaks 
22. Supra note 20, at 5. 

23. Hicks reached the retirement age in 1944. 
However, “‘pursuant to the policy of re-employing 
those who have retired if the University requires 
their services in an emergency” (in this case the 
unavailability of a successor because of the war), 
he was appointed Acting Law Librarian on a part- 


time basis, in which capacity he served until Octo- 
ber 1945. 
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for itself. At the close of 1927-28, 
the Law Library, then in Hendrie 
Hall, contained 100,508 volumes; 
on June 30, 1945, it totaled 294,361. 
At the beginning of Professor 
Hicks’ incumbency, six endowment 
funds were allocated specifically to 
the Law Library; during his years 
as Librarian that number was in- 
creased to forty-two. The growth of 
the collection, and of the funds 
which, he hoped, would eventually 
make the Library self-sustaining 
and independent of possible vicis- 
situdes in the University budget, 
were paralleled by advances in 
every department of internal organ- 
ization. In particular, a comprehen- 
sive scheme for the classification of 
legal materials was introduced with 
marked success. Emphasis on the 
importance of availability for use 
and upon the wider diffusion of in- 
formation concerning the Library's 
holdings led to more detailed vol- 
ume-analysis, mirrored in the en- 
ormous expansion of the card cata- 
logue, and to the establishment of 
the Yale Law Library Publications. 
Not a few valuable refinements of 
existing library techniques were 
tested and adapted to the specific 
purposes and particular needs of 
the Yale Law Library. The person- 
nel requirements for complete li- 
brary administration were carefully 
explored, an expanded staff in- 
structed and trained, and its mani- 
fold duties integrated to eliminate 
extraneous functions and dupli- 
cated effort. Always deeply con- 
cerned with the Library in its rela- 
tion to the School, Professor Hicks 
was tireless in his efforts to have it 
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reflect accurately the broadened 
concept of the scope and function 
of a university law school. Thus he 
consistently acquired and made 
available, in addition to traditional 
legal materials in the widest sense 
of that term, the latest and best 
writings in the social and cognate 
sciences. Under his direction the 
Yale Law Library rose to the first 
rank among the law libraries of the 
world, whether that statement be 
tested by the criterion of size, rich- 
ness of collection, adequacy of cata- 
logue and classification, or physical 
facilities for convenient use.** 


One can readily see that our 
scholar-librarian was also an admini- 
strator who could select and direct a 
staff with a wide diversity of knowl- 
edge and skills at its command.?® 
While his academic title was changed 
from Professor of Legal Bibliography 
to Professor of Law in 1929 and he 
taught courses in Legal Bibliography 
and Professional Practices to first 
term students, his contribution at 
Yale was predominantly that of li- 
brarian and author. It is important 
also to take account of the fact that 
his broader scholarly interests never 
displaced his early concern with mat- 
ters of bibliographical detail and the 
technical aspects of library service. 
The former is of course reflected in 
many of his written contributions 
and the latter perhaps most emphat- 


24. REPORTS OF THE DEANS AND OF THE LIBRAR- 
IANS OF THE SCHOOL OF LAW FOR THE ACADEMIC 
YEARS 1944-46, p. 62. (Bulletin of Yale University, 
Series 42, no. 22, November 15, 1946.) 

25. The author is greatly indebted to Roy M. 
Mersky, Chief, Readers’ Services Department of 
the Yale Law Library, for valuable assistance in 
securing information concerning Hicks at Yale. 


ically in his classification for the Yale 
Law Library.”¢ 

We should certainly not conclude 
this phase of our sketch without a 
word about how Fred Hicks was re- 
garded by his own staff. The follow- 
ing statement by Mrs. Pauline G. 
Wildman is at the same time a trib- 
ute to him and a welcome autobio- 
graphical note concerning a colleague 
to whom all law librarians have been 
indebted over the years for her most 
useful bibliographical contributions.?* 


My long association with Profes- 
sor Frederick C. Hicks, as a friend 
and employer, covers the entire pe- 
riod of his librarianship at the Yale 
Law School. When he arrived at 
Hendrie Hall to take up his duties, 
I was working at the loan desk, giv- 
ing out books, collating, preparing 
books for binding, keeping work 
schedules and doing the various as- 
sortment of odd jobs which fall to 
a junior member of a small staff. I 
had had no previous library train- 
ing or experience. His enthusiasm 
and encouragement were infectious 
and soon I aspired to try and make 
a career of this fascinating field of 
law books. An opening occurred in 
the accessions department and I 


26. HICKS, YALE LAW LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION; 
WITH DIRECTIONS FOR ITS USE, NOTES ON CATALOGU- 
ING PRACTICE, AND INDEXES BY KATHERINE WARREN. 
(Yale Law Library Publication No. 8.) For other 
publications directly connected with the field of law 
library service, see note 4 supra. 

27. The quotation is taken from a longer state- 
ment prepared for the writer at his request. Under 
her maiden name, Pauline E. Gee, Mrs. Wildman 
compiled the “List of Anglo-American Legal Peri- 
odicals” which appears as Appendix IV in the third 
edition of MATERIALS AND METHODS OF LEGAL RE- 
SEARCH. This valuable aid was kept up-to-date until 
1950 through her well-known periodic “Anglo 
American Legal Periodicals: Births, Deaths and 
Changes.” See L. Lis. J. 36:192; 38:30; 39:272; 
and 43:121. 
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was Offered a chance to try my 
hand. With Mr. Hicks as teacher 
and advisor I started on my way 
and I am still following that way. 
He combined a love of books** and 
a rare scholarship with an interest 
in the business and technical side 
of library work. Under his guid- 
ance a very efficient order and book- 
keeping system was adopted in the 
library and operates today with 
very few changes. Working under 
this system I learned the satisfac- 
tion of following a book through 
my department from the time it 
first appeared on a circular, in a 
publisher’s catalogue or trade list, 
through searching, ordering, receiv- 
ing and processing it through to 
the catalogue department and the 
passing of the bill through to our 
treasurer’s office for payment. In 
discussing books for purchase, Mr. 
Hicks made them come alive by 
telling something of the life of the 
author, or the history and lore of 
the subject matter. He had a love 
of the rare old books not only for 
their historical value but for the 
beauty of the old bindings, the en- 
gravings and embossed leaves and 
the handwritten notes in them. 
Manuscripts took on a new fascina- 
tion as he poured over them. 


Needless to say, this appreciative 
appraisal of Fred Hicks as an em- 
ployer is fully corroborated by other 
members of his staff?® who testify to 
his personal interest in each one of 


28. This was reflected in his Odor of Sanctity 
(association law books), 30 L. tiB. J. 415 (1937). 

29. Among these are John S. Gummere, Refer- 
ence Librarian, and James M. Golden, Assistant 
Chief, Readers’ Services Department, to whom the 
author is indebted for helpful statements, 
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them. This was evidenced in many 
ways, including his practice of holding 
frequent staff meetings in which he 
discussed library affairs, and by mak- 
ing the rounds each day “usually with 
a smile and a pleasant word for every- 
one.” It seems clear that, as a per- 
fectly natural reflection of his warm 
and friendly personality, he made 
each individual feel that he was an 
essential part of the organization. In 
all of this Mrs. Hicks played a con- 
structive role and particularly when 
the staff members were entertained in 
their home from time to time. Hicks 
has been described as a “charming 
host with a fund of amusing anec- 
dotes which kept his guests in good 
humor.” 

Because of space limitations these 
brief but revealing glimpses into the 
Yale period must suffice. Thanks to 
Hicks’ propensity for writing, anyone 
may pursue the matter in further de- 
tail through his informative annual 
reports for the period of his incum- 
bency. For the earlier history of the 
Library and of the School one may 
turn to the four Yale Law Library 
Publications which are specifically 
devoted to the history of the Law 
School.*° These interesting and infor- 
mative studies are also a significant 
contribution to the history of legal 
education in the United States. 

Hicks continued to use his office 
after retirement and the _ prospects 
seemed good for continuing activity 
during an indefinite period. Unfor- 
tunately, he suffered a paralytic 
stroke in 1947. Although he made a 
partial recovery, he could never there- 
after use his right arm sufficiently to 


30. See note 7 supra. 
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write and he lost the power of speech. 
According to John S. Gummere, “He 
liked to be taken for automobile 
drives, enjoyed watching movies and 
television programs, and each year 
was able to go to his summer home 
on Cape Cod.” He died on April 30, 
1956 at the age of eighty. 


V. Professional Leader 


The foregoing remarks have been 
concerned almost exclusively with 
Fred Hicks as an author or as the ad- 
ministrative head of a law library— 
first at Columbia and later at Yale. 
While these endeavors alone would 
have cast him in the role of a leader 
in the profession of his choice, he was 
also an active participant in the work 
of the profession as a whole. Indeed, 
his concern with the broader aspects 
of law librarianship goes back at least 
to 1913 when in June of that year he 
read a paper at the annual meeting of 
the American Association of Law Li- 
braries entitled “Law Libraries and 
the Public,”*t while he was still As- 
sistant Librarian at Columbia. Suffice 
it to say that this paper, which grew 
out of an inquiry into the policies of 
special libraries in New York City, 
was characterized by the breadth of 
approach that was common to his en- 
tire career as a law librarian. This 
paper was also the first of a long list 
of contributions to the Law Library 
Journal, the earlier ones being, no 
doubt, more instrumental in placing 
him in a position of leadership in the 
American Association of Law Li- 
braries than committee assignments 
which so often serve as stepping 
stones in such groups.*? 


31. 6 L. wis. y. 52 (1914). 
32. These include his “‘Notes on Legal Bibliog- 


In 1919 Fred Hicks was elected 
President of the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries and served in 
that capacity for two years, as he was 
re-elected in 1920. The attitude of 
this recruit from the general field of 
library service toward the American 
Association of Law Libraries was 
most succinctly stated in his first 
presidential address when he said: 


Lost in a horde of general library 
interests, the important needs of 
this particular group had long 
been overlooked. With no disloy- 
alty to the parent association, it 
was therefore wise to form a sep- 
arate but affiliated Association. 
The results have been definitely 
beneficial as shown in four con- 
crete ways.*® 


These four ways, which had been 
developed during the thirteen years 
of the Association’s history, he identi- 
fied as the Law Library Journal; the 
Index to Legal Periodicals; commit- 
tees, which had solved or sought to 
solve common problems; and the an- 
nual meetings which had provided 
opportunities for the submission of 
papers and bibliographies. Turning 
then to the immediate future, he 
stated that there was an urgent need 
for a larger membership and for ad- 
ditional subscribers to the Law Li- 
brary Journal and Index to Legal Pe- 





raphy,” begun in 1915 and appearing quarterly 
with annual cumulations; Instruction in Legal Bib- 
liography at Columbia Law School, 9 L. LIB. J. 
121 (1916); The Effect of the World War on Anglo- 
American Legal Literature, 11 L. 1B. J. 33 (1919). 
He was chairman of the program committee for 
1919. See 11 v. wis. J. 83 (1919). 

33. 13 L. LB. J. 22 (1920). He of course con- 
tinued his membership in the American Library As- 
sociation. 
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riodicals. However, he envisioned a 
far more comprehensive role for the 
Association. His recommendations in- 
cluded the cumulation of the Index 
to Legal Periodicals, then in thirteen 
annual volumes; expansion of the Law 
Library Journal; the publication of 
needed legal bibliographies; the writ- 
ing of the history of law libraries in 
the United States; the study of law 
library as distinguished from general 
library economy; and the training of 
law librarians more adequately to 
prepare them for the challenging re- 
sponsibilities that he obviously be- 
lieved they should assume.** It should 
be of interest to note that Hicks an- 
ticipated by a good many years the 
need for chapters when he proposed 
the appointment of district chairmen 
to provide for local and area coopera- 
tion as a supplement to the annual 
meetings. Finally, he urged his fellow 
members of the American Association 
of Law Libraries to keep in touch 
with the general library movement. 
Thereafter for twenty-five years 
Fred Hicks was an active member of 
the Association. Not only was he a 
frequent participant in the discus- 
sions during the annual meetings but 
he filled many committee assignments. 
These included membership on the 
Executive Committee for the years 
1923-24 and 1930-32; as chairman of 
the Committee on Education for Law 


34. In his second address as President (14 L. 
Lis. J. 27 (1921), he reported that he had polled 
a number of library schools concerning special train- 
ing for law librarians and that the “trend of the 
answers was that courses would be added as soon 
as the demand for them was sufficient to justify 
specialization in law library work.” Hicks often 
stressed the need for more adequate training. See 
especially The Widening Scope of Law Librarian- 
ship, 19 L. LiB. J. 61 (1926), and The Educational 
Requirements of Law Librarians, 15 a.B.a.J. 699 
(1929). 
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Librarianship for the year 1934-35, a 
subject in which he showed a great 
and continuing interest; and as chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee on 
the Expansion Plan for the two terms 
from 1935-37, a development which 
obviously had his full support. On 
June 26, 1946 the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries, at its Thirty- 
Ninth Annual Meeting, elected to life 
membership one of its most distin- 
guished members — Frederick C. 
Hicks. 


VI. Avocations 


Broad as have been the interests 
already discussed, Fred Hicks was 
more than a librarian and scholar 
and an interest in literature was by 
no means his only avocation. His in- 
terest in music and art went far be- 
yond passive appreciation. For a num- 
ber of years he was an active member 
of the Business and Professional 
Men’s Orchestra at Yale, in which he 
played the first flute, and he was a 
sponsor of the New Haven Symphony 
Orchestra. His love of music was 
shared by Mrs. Hicks, who was an ex- 
cellent pianist. Hicks was also a skill- 
ful painter in water color and in oil 
and his paintings frequently ap- 
peared in public exhibitions. Many of 
these paintings were made in a studio 
adjacent to his Cape Cod home and 
depicted scenes painted at the Cape. 
In addition, he was a very competent 
photographer, and his excellent 
photos were made available to his 
friends and to other members of the 
Cape-loving public. 


VII. Appraisal 


The substantial character of Hicks’ 
contribution is so evident by what 
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has been said in the foregoing pages 
that it might be the part of wisdom to 
let the record speak for itself without 
any further elaboration. Nevertheless, 
it seems appropriate to undertake a 
general appraisal in the hope that 
this may serve as a further step in the 
re-creation of the unusual personality 
that has been the subject of this 
sketch. Since we began with Hicks as 
an author, it may be well first to turn 
to his written contributions. In re- 
viewing the third edition of Materials 
and Methods of Legal Research, 
Miles O. Price, in a highly favorable, 
though critical, review, said: 


It would be difficult to overesti- 
mate the impact of Professor Hicks 
and his Materials and Methods 
upon the law library profession, and 
through it, upon the practice of 
law. Always an enthusiastic and un- 
compromising protagonist, he prac- 
tices what he preaches, and does his 
best to spread the gospel of good 
service through knowledge of law 
books and their use. His influence 
must be comparable to that of 
Dewey in general library work, and 
this latest edition maintains his 
high prestige.*® 


The numerous reviews of his other 
books, although they of course here 
and there contain critical comments 
on particular features or make sug- 
gestions for additions or improve- 
ments, almost uniformly commend 
his publications as worthwhile contri- 
butions to the fields involved. A few 
of these comments are as follows: 
“Prof. Hicks has rendered a distinct 
service to the law student and the 


35. 35 Lv. yrs. y. 503 at 505 (1942). 


profession;” “a happy combination of 
biography, bibliography and gossip 
about men famous in the law;” “a 
novelized law report, and a pleasant 
variation it is;” “a graceful introduc- 
tion;” “a charming little book;” “par- 
ticularly timely;” “the first work of 
its kind . . . an excellent starting 
point for all further investigation and 
writing upon the subject;” “Emerson 
defines a good book as the book 
which puts us ‘in a working mood.’ 
Measured by that standard we have 
here a good book.” 

That Hicks was singularly effective 
as a law librarian is perfectly evident 
from what has already been said about 
his record at Columbia and later at 
Yale. Physically, he was a small man 
but he was imbued with an over- 
whelming zest for learning and for 
constructive work. At the same time 
he possessed great personal charm, 
was kindly by nature, quiet in man- 
ner and sympathetic and understand- 
ing in his attitude toward others. He 
accepted his well-deserved success 
with modesty and when he was over- 
come by a “severe physical disability, 
trying enough to exhaust the patience 
of the most saintly,” he bore his bur- 
den bravely, “with no sign of self 
pity; a remarkable example in inner 
strength and courage.” %¢ 

Probably Hicks’ own words, “ours 
is a living task, replete with oppor- 
tunity,” furnish the best clue to the 
basic nature of his professional en- 
deavor if, indeed, they do not epito- 
mize the attitude and spirit that im- 
pelled him ever forward from one 
undertaking to another, undeterred 
by matters of detail and inspired by 


36. Thorne, In Memory of Frederick Charles 
Hicks, 49 L. LB. J. 277 at 278 (1956). 
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a lively imagination and the broad 
perspectives it created. His achieve- 
ments stand as a challenge and an in- 
spiration to all law librarians. For 
most persons comparisons will be 


humbling. At the same time, his rec- 
ord is a living demonstration of the 
truly professional character of law 
librarianship—a profession of which 
all may be proud to be a part. 
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Success Through Speech 


by GorRDON W. WINBIGLER, Past Governor* 


District 1, Toastmasters International 


History records that the first great 
engineering project failed because of 
confusion in communications. When 
the Tower of Babel was being built, 
the Lord put a different language on 
every man’s tongue, and chaos 
reigned. 

Many lives were lost in the Battle of 
New Orleans on January 8, 1815, be- 
cause Andrew Jackson did not know 
that the Treaty of Ghent, which 
ended the War of 1812, had been 
signed fifteen days before. 

What has been called one of his- 
tory’s gravest errors occurred in World 
War II. The Allies issued what has 
been called the Potsdam Ultimatum. 
Following an emergency meeting of 
the Japanese Cabinet, a press confer- 
ence was held. The Japanese word 
chosen by their Prime Minister to ex- 
press their reaction to the Potsdam 
Ultimatum was one which defied pre- 
cise English translation and had gen- 
erally two meanings—one, to refrain 
from comment, and the other, to re- 
ject. Instead of the noncommittal 
meaning intended, the interpreter 
used the one indicating defiant rejec- 
tion. As a result, the war was con- 
tinued, the atom bomb dropped on 
Hiroshima, Russia came into the war, 
and commitments were made which 
will alter history for generations to 
come. 


*[The author is Referee, California Industrial 
Accident Commission—ED.] 


The communication of ideas is 
equally important in our business 
and professional life. We may possess 
highly trained skills and abilities, but 
they are not worth a great deal to us 
—and no will pay us anything for 
them—unless we can communicate 
them to others. Our success is meas- 
ured to a marked degree in terms of 
our skill in communications. More- 
over, we spend more time in speaking 
than in reading and writing com- 
bined.* 

The old gibe that a man cannot 
talk with his hands tied behind his 
back has, in these days of radio, 
television and electronics, been trans- 
formed into a man who cannot speak 
effectively has his hands tied behind 
his back. 

Let us consider some of the ways in 
which we can improve this very im- 
portant skill that can be so influential 
in determining our success. 


Make It Easy for Your Listener 


The first thing to remember in im- 
proving our speaking ability is that 
the easier we make it for our listeners 
to hear and understand us, the more 
effective we will be as speakers. If the 
listener has to strain to hear or under- 


1. The time spent in the communication of ideas 
by the average adult has been discovered to be di- 
vided as follows: listening, forty-five percent; read- 
ing, sixteen percent; writing, nine percent; speaking, 
thirty percent. See Rankin, Listening Ability, 12 
CHICAGO SCHOOLS JOURNAL 179 (1930). 
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stand because of the weakness of the 
voice, poor enunciation, a speech im- 
pediment or an accent, it reduces 
effectiveness. 

If a speaker has a distracting, re- 
petitive mannerism, such as clearing 
the throat or using “uh” to connect 
words or ideas, it can completely 
block communication. We have all, at 
one time or another, sat in a class- 
room “keeping score” on a professor’s 
repetitious mannerism, oblivious to 
what he was trying to tell us. 

In the same way, the use of short 
sentences and simple words promotes 
effective speech. Consider, for ex- 
ample, one of the greatest of all 
speeches, Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. This model of simplicity con- 
tains only 272 words—204 being words 
of one syllable and only nineteen be- 
ing words of three or more syllables. 

Sir Winston Churchill is considered 
to be an outstanding speaker of our 
time. Observe his use of simple words 
in meaning-packed combinations. In 
the hour of England’s greatest crisis, 
he said, “I have nothing to offer but 
blood, toil, tears and sweat.”* His 
words will live forever as symbols of 
grim determination. But consider 
what the impact on history would 
have been if he had used long and 
unusual words to express the same 
idea, such as, “All I have to contrib- 
ute are sanguis, endeavor, epiphora 
and sudor.” Such a statement would 
scarcely have inspired England to its 
“finest hour.” 

So the first thing to remember is 
that a good speaker makes it easy for 
the listener to hear and understand. 


2. First Statement as Prime Minister, House of 
Commons, May 13, 1940. 
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Make the Speech 
“Audience-Centered” 


The success of a speech is deter- 
mined by audience response. We can 
increase our chances of obtaining a 
favorable audience response by mak- 
ing our speech “audience-centered.” 

To illustrate what this phrase 
means, Dr. Milton Dickens tells an 
interesting story in his book entitled 
Speech: Dynamic Communication.’ A 
college speech team was invited to 
speak to a steel-workers’ union. Dur- 
ing the speeches, the members leaned 
forward with seeming rapt attention, 
but afterwards, during the question 
period, the response was disappoint- 
ingly small. It was only then that it 
was learned that the audience, for the 
most part, spoke only Polish! 

This story explains why if one has 
only a limited time to prepare a 
speech, one should spend most of it in 
audience analysis. What is the occa- 
sion? What are the common traits 
and interests of the audience mem- 
bers? What are their attitudes toward 
the subject—and toward you? 

Every detail should be adapted to 
the audience. Slant your speech to 
your audience—in other words, make 
it “audience-centered” to secure the 
maximum response. 


The Second Best Way to Deliver a 
Speech—Read It 


Bishop Sheen is considered to be 
one of the most effective speakers in 
religious life today. He formerly read 
all his speeches from a manuscript; he 
did so until a little old lady asked 


3. New York: Harcourt, Brace (1954) p. 213. 
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him, “Bishop Sheen, if you can’t re- 
member what you are going to say, 
how do you expect us to remember 
it?” 

There are some situations where 
accuracy and the limitations of time 
make the reference to a prepared 
manuscript necessary. Frequently, the 
presentation of scientific data and 
speeches on radio and television and 
statements for the press must be sub- 
mitted in advance and closely fol- 
lowed on delivery. However, many 
times the same scientific data can be 
presented much more effectively by 
charts and graphs. In this way we 
avoid the universal agony suffered 
each year by countless convention del- 
egates. The “speaker” monotonously 
“reads a paper” and the “listener” 
secretly resents the inference that he 
is illiterate and cannot read it for 
himself. In addition, he begrudges 
the waste of his time. 

In recent political campaigns, the 
contrast in effectiveness between 
those inept speakers who “read” their 
speeches and those who seem to speak 
“extemporaneously” has been so 
marked that one may predict the 
eventual elimination of ‘‘read’”’ 
speeches in political campaigns. So if 
limitations of time within which to 
prepare or present a speech, or the 
necessity for accuracy, compel refer- 
ence to a manuscript, do so with the 
realization that you are adopting the 
second best way and be aware of the 
fact that your speech must be better 
organized and prepared than if the 
speech were not read. 

However, there are some positive 
tips that can improve the quality of a 
speech read from a manuscript. 


Preparation of the Manuscript 


1. Type the speech on stiff white 
paper to minimize the rustling of 
papers. 

2. Double-space, using capital let- 
ters throughout for ease of reading. 

3. Use one and a half inch margins 
and one side of the paper only to 
avoid turning over the page. 

4. Use short sentences to facilitate 
breathing. 

5. Use short paragraphs for ease in 
reading. 

6. Write out large numbers to re- 
duce chances of error in reading. 


Preparation for Delivery 


1. Practice reading the speech to 
the point of familiarity so that you 
can look at your audience at least 
two-thirds of the time. 

2. Mark places in the manuscript 
for breathing or pausing for effect. 





3. Underscore or mark by symbols 
important words or phrases in a sen- 





tence. You will be surprised how this 
will increase the effectiveness of the 
delivery. 

4. Write above words that are diffi- 
cult to pronounce the phonetic pro- 
nunciation. 

5. Practice emphasis and dramatic 
pauses to allow the listener to catch 
up and to give warmth and person- 
ality to your speech. 

6. Learn the beginning and the 
conclusion of your speech so that you 
can deliver these parts without refer- 
ence to the manuscript. 


Delivery of Read Speech 


1. Use a lectern on which to rest 
your manuscript. If none is available, 
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hold your papers in one hand to en- 
able you to gesture with the other. 
Avoid waving your papers about. 

2. Look up at your audience at 
least two-thirds of the time. 

3. Separate the pages of your man- 
uscript so that you can easily shift the 
sheets to one side or down and under 
the lectern inconspicuously. 

4. Finally, and most important, 
avoid a hypnotic, sleep-inducing 
monotone or unnatural inflection 
which makes it obvious that you are 
reading. 

These minimal requirements can 
help overcome the handicaps of read- 
ing a speech. The chief objective is to 
deliver it so as to resemble a speech 
which is not read. 

The preceding suggestions concern- 
ing the preparation for a “read” 
speech should not be construed to 
mean that a speech delivered from a 
manuscript requires a great deal of 
preparation which is not needed for 
an extemporaneous speech. “Extem- 
poraneous” should not mean “off the 
cuff.” On the contrary, the prepara- 
tion of an effective extemporaneous 
speech requires just as much time as a 
“read” speech. As a speaker, ask your- 
self: Is what I say worth the listening 
time multiplied by the number of 
listeners? 


We Learn by Doing 


Dr. Robert Hall, Professor of Edu- 
cation and Cinema at the University 
of Southern California, reports that 
the studies which were undertaken to 
determine through which of the five 
senses we learn the most have now 
been abandoned, as it was soon dis- 
covered that the best educational 
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process is one which creates multiple 
sense impressions rather than mere 
repetitions of the same experience. 
Thus, we learn more by seeing and 
hearing than by hearing alone, and 
more yet by seeing, hearing, and do- 
ing. This is consistent with common 
experience. We could read the best 
books on “How to Swim” but until 
we get into the water, we develop no 
ability to swim. 

In the same way, we can read books 
about how to improve our speech and 
receive many helpful hints in that di- 
rection.‘ But the real skill in speaking 
ability is acquired by actual experi- 
ence. This may be done by joining a 
speech class in the adult education 
program of your community or of 
your local high school or college. In 
many cities there are professional 
speech classes that can help improve 
your speaking ability. Probably one 
of the best means is available through 
Toastmasters International,®5 which 
has over 2,600 clubs all over the world. 
The special advantage of this non- 
profit organization is that members 
have a high frequency of participa- 
tion in public speaking. 


Conclusion 


Improving our ability to speak can 
be one of the most important factors 
in guaranteeing our success in busi- 
ness or in the professions. 

In acquiring skill in speaking abil- 
ity, remember that good speakers 
make it easy for the listener to hear 
and understand. 


4. One of the best is DICKENS, op. cit. 

5. For information regarding the Toastmasters 
Club nearest you, write to Toastmasters Interna- 
tional, Santa Ana, California. 
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SUCCESS THROUGH SPEECH 


The measure of effectiveness of a 
speech is audience response. Make 
the speech “audience-centered” to in- 
crease your chances of success. 

The second best way to deliver a 
speech is to read it. However, there 
are positive ways to help overcome 
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the inherent handicap in a_ read 
speech. 

Learn by doing—by speaking. Join 
a class, group, or club that is dedi- 
cated to improving speaking skill. 
This may be one of the most impor- 
tant decisions you will ever make. 








Indexing Law Books 


by Jupson B. GLEN, Vice President and Editor in Chief* 
Bancroft-Whitney Company 


The world today is engulfed by a 
deluge of information in various 
forms—textbooks, encyclopedias, 
newspapers, periodicals, and statutes. 
Much of the material is important 
but largely inaccessible because of in- 
adequate means of reaching it. Tools 
and experienced workmen are needed 
to mine this great mountain of infor- 
mation. A most important workman 
in this respect is that anonymous fel- 
low usually ignored until needed and 
then condemned when found want- 
ing—the professional indexer. 

The idea of indexing as a serious 
occupation, much more as a profes- 
sion, may well evoke a few derisive 
gibes. After all, undoubtedly in some 
publishing houses throughout the 
country, in practically all fields, an 
index is an afterthought, hastily as- 
sembled with clumsy techniques as a 
dressing for the book, be it history, 
biography, or law. Who has not 
eagerly seized on an excellent and 
scholarly work, full of important in- 
formation, only to find that such in- 
formation is largely inaccessible be- 
cause there is no index or because the 
index is incapable of bringing forth 
the information wanted. The reader 
is then compelled either to read the 
entire text to find what he wants, or 

* [The author’s background of wide experience in 
the field of indexing law books includes fifteen years 
as a practicing attorney and a number of years as 


indexer of volumes of American Jurisprudence and 
American Law Reports—ED.] 


to have recourse to the table of con- 
tents—frequently more admirably ar- 
ranged than the index itself. “So-and- 
so has written a brilliant dissertation 
but the index is atrocious” is a line 
frequently found in book reviews. 

Certainly the need for indexes was 
early recognized. Lord Campbell pro- 
posed that a bill be brought into Par- 
liament to deprive an author who 
published a book without an index of 
the privilege of copyright, and Dr. 
Johnson complained rather unreason- 
ably that there was no index to the 
novel Clarissa Harlowe. The trouble 
possibly was that indexers were not 
thought to be needed. For they have 
frequently been viewed as mere 
drudges, and not always harmless 
ones at that. Although some famous 
names have engaged in indexing (Ci- 
cero and Seneca among them), gen- 
erally the indexer has remained anon- 
ymous, preferring to spend his days 
in obscurity in the back of books 
where the reader may ignore him and 
may use, if he prefers, a skip-and- 
jump method of finding what he 
wants. 

Possibly, the indexer has preferred 
his anonymous state because it pro- 
tects him from the ire of the frus- 
trated researcher who ardently be- 
lieves the indexer has deliberately 
chosen to be a hindrance rather than 
a help, or, as one scornful writer has 
described it, to practice ‘‘a conspiracy 
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to maintain wilfully and maliciously 
a program of obfuscation.” Certainly, 
the inepitude of indexers has fre- 
quently been cited. Many lawyers 
have their own favorite “boners” in 
indexing. One famous example of 
bad indexing reported a hundred 
years back in California is probably 
not too exaggerated: 


The planning and excution of 
works of reference requires great 
skill and judgment. The very selec- 
tion of leading names and headings 
is an important and difficult opera- 
tion, which people who search in- 
dices and swear frantically that they 
contain everything in this wide 
world except the one thing that 
ought to be there can testify. 

Best—Mr. Justice—His Great 
Mind was once noticed as an entry 
in an index. A person who had not 
been previously alive to this qual- 
ity in the learned gentleman turned 
up the page, and found that the fol- 
lowing appeared in it: ‘Mr. Justice 
Best said that he had a great mind 
to commit the witness for prevari- 
cation.’? 


Unfortunately, inept indexing is 
not amusing when applied to the law, 
where indexing is vital. As statutes 
have poured from Congress and state 
legislatures, as law textbook writers 
have added volume after volume to 
the already groaning shelves of law 
libraries throughout the land, and as 
law publishing houses have brought 
forth annotated codes, digests, and en- 
cyclopedias of law, the average practi- 
tioner has become literally dependent 
on indexes if he wishes to find perti- 


1. SACRAMENTO UNION, July 26, 1851; 2:3. 
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nent authority. The busy attorney or 
law clerk must find his authorities 
with as few side excursions into the 
labyrinthine ways of legal research as 
possible. Indeed, the indexer may 
hold the golden key to success or fail- 
ure of the attorney’s case. Strange 
that so little understanding or study 
is given to law book indexing. 

The possible source of the low state 
of law book indexing in this country 
may arise from a misunderstanding 
of the functions and accomplishments 
of the skilled indexer. To the un- 
thinking reader, rapidly skimming 
through the pages of the index, prob- 
ably uncertain as to what he is look- 
ing for and puzzled by what he 
considers an esoteric arrangement of 
cryptic lines and abbreviations, the 
function of the indexer may appear 
purely mechanical. If this reader 
thinks of the indexer as having a hu- 
man existence at all, he may also be- 
lieve that the latter is a mere copycat 
of the words of the author and has 
taken a conglomeration of phrases 
and thrown them at random into the 
back pages. Of course he may be 
right, but with improvement of index- 
ing standards it is hoped that such 
indexes may be exceptions. 

In a brief article where the me- 
chanics of indexing can be described 
only generally, an understanding of 
the qualities needed by the indexer 
himself is most important. Two of 
the principal qualifications are dis- 
cussed in some detail below. 

First, the art of indexing requires 
a specialist. Professional and techni- 
cal fields have been thoroughly com- 
partmentalized in our civilization, 
and there is no reason why indexing 
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should be exempt. Many believe that 
the author, and only the author, 
should index his book—a theory fer- 
vently held by many authors who now 
lose the opportunity to present the 
nuggets of their wisdom to the busy 
reader who refuses to wade through 
irrelevant material to gain his infor- 
mation. The author, however, is fre- 
quently too exhausted to take on the 
additional task of preparing an ade- 
quate index after he has completed 
his book, and he usually knows very 
little about good indexing. He may 
be immersed in the details of the 
work so that he ignores the important 
points and indexes only his particular 
enthusiasms. Better that he seek the 
services of a specialist, who is eager to 
serve both the creative pride of the 
author and the limited patience of 
the reading public. The author can 
help the indexer tremendously, of 
course, since the indexer cannot pos- 
sibly be an expert in every field of 
law. But a good indexer’s comprehen- 
sion should be wide enough that he 
can rapidly and thoroughly absorb 
most of the material he is called on to 
index. He should confer with the 
author to clear up things he does not 
understand, and thus make possible 
real communication between reader 
and writer. 

Second, an indexer needs to be 
somewhat of a lexicographer. His task 
is to interpret the meaning of the au- 
thor’s words and phrase them clearly 
in index form, usually in different 
terms than the author employed. He 
must compress the author’s thoughts, 
sometimes a whole page of them, into 
a single line. He must be brief, cut- 
ting out unnecessary words without 
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being so elliptical as to render the 
line meaningless. In general, the in- 
dexer must try not only to discern 
what the author was thinking when 
he wrote the text, but must also be 
able to predict what the user of the 
index may be thinking when he en- 
gages in his research. In effect, the in- 
dexer must stand in the shoes of the 
ordinary lawyer, constantly asking 
himself how a certain thought or 
word may be expressed by different 
legal minds of varying quality look- 
ing at the same problem from differ- 
ent angles. The job of the indexer is 
to predict possible places where the 
lawyer may look in seeking refer- 
ences. Numerous words may occur to 
different lawyers faced with an identi- 
cal situation, and it is the duty of the 
indexer to point the way to individ- 
ual trees as well as to the whole forest. 
The indexer must duplicate the in- 
dex line in every place where the user 
is likely to look for it. To do this, he 
should have a broad vocabulary, with 
particular emphasis on a thorough 
knowledge of synonyms of both ordi- 
nary words and legal terms. The pro- 
fessional indexer begins early to com- 
pile a list of the major synonymous 
legal topics to which he can refer 
when memory fails him. He fre 
quently finds use for a dictionary of 
synonyms, or a thesaurus. 

The indexer’s usable vocabulary 
must include a thorough familiarity 
with legal terms. There are a great 
number of such words known to every 
learned member of the profession. 
The lawyer’s vocabulary, which has 
been developed over the centuries, 
has remained a satisfactory linguistic 
vehicle for most of the legal thought 
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expounded since the dawn of our 
jurisprudence. Certainly this vocabu- 
lary is of great convenience in legal 
discourse and must necessarily be re- 
flected in an index. Yet it should not 
be forgotten that law book indexing 
is primarily descriptive word index- 
ing. Indeed, of greatest assistance to 
the ordinary researcher is an index 
that will direct attention to factual 
matters as well as legal concepts. The 
descriptive word index permits the 
user to disregard orthodox classifica- 
tions and search instead under simple, 
everyday words that suggest the thing, 
act, personal status, or place without 
which there would have been no con- 
troversy or litigation. 

This brings us to the conclusion 
that the law indexer must be not only 
a good lawyer and a “walking diction- 
ary,” he must also be an imaginative 
word user. He is a word collector, al- 
ways looking for a fresh term to add 
to his store. The words he seeks are 
preferably not polysyllabic, but con- 
crete, simple words used by legal spe- 
cialists in certain fields, or perhaps 
colloquialisms used by the people of 
a certain area. He must know and use 
the popular names of statutes—Taft- 
Hartley Act, for example, when refer- 
ring to the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947. Again, where the 
assignment is to draw lines for an 
index for use in the Territory of 
Hawaii, where certain Hawaiian 
words are in constant use, the indexer 
should feel free to use the local terms, 
thus adding a fine Polynesian flavor 
to the index. 

With this general discussion of the 
qualities to be expected in a good law 
book indexer, a brief discussion of 


how an index is made is in order. 

One of the first questions for the 
indexer to determine is the size of the 
index to be made. A normal index to 
text will run from eight and one-half 
percent to perhaps ten percent of the 
text, while a normal index to statu- 
tory matter may run as high as fifteen 
percent or twenty percent. An index 
should be adequate, but this does not 
mean that it need be expanded out of 
all reason. Besides the additional edi- 
torial cost of making a larger index, 
there is increased manufacturing cost. 
On the other hand, an index must not 
be so short as to be valueless to the 
user. Sometimes considerations of ex- 
pediency call for an index that is 
either smaller or larger than normal. 
Such matters must be determined in 
advance, for they will guide the in- 
dexer throughout the entire course of 
his dictation and compilation. 

The indexer cannot spend as much 
time planning his index as the author 
did in laying out the work, but 
neither can the indexer dive into his 
index the minute he receives the ma- 
terial to be indexed. He must have a 
plan, as thorough as he can make it. 
A preliminary survey—a blueprint of 
the entire subject to be indexed—is 
advisable. This survey should indi- 
cate the topics the index must cover, 
their relative importance in the work, 
and how overlapping or duplication 
of these topics may be foreseen and 
eliminated. If there are major divi- 
sions to be made in the index, such as 
the placing of certain topics under a 
separate title with appropriate cross- 
references, the preliminary survey 
should take cognizance of that step, 
but the drawing up of a fixed list of 
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topics for the body of the index 
should not be attempted. Any break- 
down should be into topics that are as 
specific and concrete as possible. 

The indexer must next determine 
the style of the index. For an index 
should have style—not in the refined, 
literary sense of the word perhaps, 
but certainly in the sense that a uni- 
form manner or plan is adopted for 
dealing with details of typography or 
forms of expression, as in spelling, 
capitalization, word division, and 
punctuation. In making an entirely 
original index, such matters as the 
manner of expressing cross-references, 
whether references are to pages or sec- 
tions, and if to the latter whether sec- 
tion symbols are to be used, should be 
determined in advance. In making an 
original index for which the pattern 
has already been set, the indexer 
should carefully study the style of the 
indexes previously made. And when 
the time comes for the first supple- 
ment to be indexed, the indexer 
should study the style of the index to 
the original work and follow it. A 
good idea is to make up specimen 
slips showing all phases of the style 
adopted, so that both indexer and 
transcriber will have firmly in mind 
the correct form. 

Having taken the fundamental pre- 
liminary steps of planning and esti- 
mating, and having set up his physi- 
cal equipment, the indexer proceeds 
to dictate the lines of the index, or, 
to use the technical term, he “draws 
lines.” The art of indexing, of course, 
is exemplified in the skill with which 
the lines are drawn. Probably the 
most important aspects of line draw- 
ing are the choosing of the key words, 
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formation of groups, and the use of 
cross-references. The key word is the 
distinctive word placed at the be- 
ginning of the line which serves as 
the signpost to the user of the index, 
pointing the way to the legal concepts 
and factual matters set forth in the 
text. The rudimentary and skimpy 
indexes found in many modern tech- 
nical books frequently neglect the 
breaking down of the index into 
groups—-an important time and space 
saver. Indeed, the whole idea of an 
index is one of breakdown, with the 
grouping together of related matter 
under one heading so that the user 
need not hunt through numerous lines 
that begin with the same key word, or 
search for individual lines cunningly 
disguised by use of far-fetched syno- 
nyms. The alphabetizing of second 
lines under group headings is also es- 
sential; it is a frustrating experience to 
try to find a particular key word in a 
snarled-up ball of references arranged 
only in the order in which the index 
material appears in the text. 

One question subject to consider- 
able dispute among indexers relates 
to the indexing of scheme lines— 
that is, of the outline or table of con- 
tents. Some indexers feel that users 
are adequately taken care of by the 
classification schemes and that it is 
unnecessary to duplicate the scheme 
lines in the index. Others feel that 
scheme lines should be indexed be- 
cause, in a descriptive word index, 
they will be distributed in places 
where the user is more likely to find 
them than in a classification scheme. 
The argument against their reproduc- 
tion in a word index presupposes that 
the user will readily find the classifi- 
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cation scheme. This is frequently so 
in single volumes where the entire 
classification scheme is printed at the 
beginning of the volume, but it is 
seldom so in works consisting of a 
series of volumes. In the latter cases, 
to find all the classification schemes 
the user must examine each title, or 
at least each volume. If the scheme 
lines, rephrased where necessary, are 
put into the index, such a search be- 
comes unnecessary. An additional ar- 
gument in favor of indexing classifica- 
tion schemes is that it may be mis- 
leading to index merely that matter 
within a section which is not suffi- 
ciently covered by the section head- 
ing or scheme line, since this will give 
the user the impression that what has 
been reproduced in the index is all 
there is on the subject, whereas the 
bulk of the text on the subject may 
not be represented by the index at 
all. What has been said about repro- 
ducing scheme lines is not to be un- 
derstood to mean that the context of 
each section which is not adequately 
described by the section heading or 
scheme line should not be fully in- 
dexed. The making of the index from 
the scheme lines is but a start. The 
bulk of the work consists of the in- 
dexing of context. 

As previously noted, index lines 
should start with distinctive words. 
Usually the distinctive word will be 
a noun—sometimes an adjective, but 
never, if possible to avoid it, a prepo- 
sition. An effort should be made to 
have lines read smoothly. It should 
be remembered that when a line is 
drawn in what might be called a “di- 
rectory style,” the latter part of the 
line is to be read with the matter im- 
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mediately following the comma that 
separates it from the rest of the sen- 
tence. For instance, if in the title 
Highway the line, condition, pre- 
sumption as to knowledge of, is dic- 
tated, the word condition will be read 
as if it immediately followed presump- 
tion as to knowledge of. That is, the 
words presumption as to knowledge 
of will not be read as if they were to 
be followed by the word Highway. 
Index lines should, of course, be dup- 
licated and distributed to as many 
other titles and as frequently within 
the same title as necessary. The 
longer the index title, the greater the 
need for duplication. 

In dictating, each index line is 
typed on a separate slip. The first 
word or words dictated are typed by 
the transcriber as the title, in the 
upper left-hand corner. Then follows, 
in the body of the slip, a flush line or 
an indented line, or both, depending 
on the circumstances. Where the in- 
dexer dictates the title, a flush line, 
and an indented line, the typical slip 
will appear thus: 


Animals 
Highway— 
automobile striking ani- 
mal on, §40 


Cross-referring, properly done, 
serves to draw the entire index to- 
gether. The larger the index, particu- 
larly in a large index to statutory 
material, the more important cross- 
referring becomes. The primary use of 
cross-references is between synony- 
mous terms. Another important use 
occurs where the matter might well go 
into either of two topics but is put 
into one topic to the exclusion of the 
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other. In the forming of groups and 
the making of cross-references, the in- 
dexer must rely largely on memory, 
for it is impossible to make an index 
within a reasonable time if he has to 
check constantly to see whether a par- 
ticular group has been started, or stop 
indexing to look up his list of synony- 
mous terms. However, cross-references 
should be checked during the com- 
pilation process described below, since 
few memories are infallible. The ex- 
perienced indexer does not begrudge 
this extra effort, since he knows it 
prevents the great annoyance caused 
by “blind” or “double jump” cross- 
references, or, more important, the 
fury aroused by that cardinal sin of 
all indexing, the circle cross-reference 
which leads only to another cross-ref- 
erence and back to the first. 

A good dictating machine is essen- 
tial, for the indexer must be able to 
dictate his lines with accuracy and 
speed. A tireless and distinct voice will 
be of help. The transcriber who types 
the indexer’s dictation must be versed 
in legal terminology, but where her 
knowledge fails her she must be will- 
ing to have recourse to a law diction- 
ary. In the transcription process, the 
indexer should supervise every step, 
checking on whether the transcriber 
is observing matters of style, capitali- 
zation, and punctuation. Errors must 
be called immediately to the tran- 
scriber’s attention so that they will 
not be repeated. 

Important members of the index- 
er’s team are the sorters, who are as- 
signed to the tedious step of alpha- 
betizing—sometimes down to the third 
or fourth letter—the lines which the 
indexer has drawn and the transcriber 
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has typed on individual slips. Alpha- 
betizing a series of words all begin- 
ning with the same three letters can 
be sheer drudgery. But with the sort- 
ing done by an experienced and pa- 
tient crew, the indexer receives the 
index with confidence that it is in 
alphabetical order and that he can 
devote himself to the last important 
step in indexing—compilation. 
Although the indexer has dictated 
his material, the transcriber has typed 
it, and the sorter has put it into alpha- 
betical order, the index is not ready 
for printing. There are inevitable er- 
rors in spelling, conflicts between sin- 
gle lines and groups, need for the 
making of new groups, and the cor- 
rection of the most serious defect in 
the mechanics of indexing—the split 
group—in which similar subject mat- 
ter is put under different titles or 
headings. Let us suppose, for exam- 
ple, that in compiling the lines under 
the title Animals, the indexer finds 
two lines coming together, each start- 
ing with the word highway, one line 
reading, highway, automobile striking 
animal on, and the other, highway, 
animal obstructing. The editor de- 
cides that he will make a group en- 
titled Highway, and under that group 
rearranges the lines so that one starts 
with automobile and the other with 
obstruction. The lines now read, auto- 
mobile striking animal on, and ob- 
struction by animal of, and both lines 
appear under the flush line Highway. 
A cross-reference is made, in the style 
previously determined, from the title 
Highway to the title Animals. There 
should never be a group to which 
there is no cross-reference, and, of 
course, there should never be a cross- 
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reference which leads to nothing. In 
addition to cross-references to groups, 
there should be cross-references be- 
tween titles, such as Sickness to III- 
ness. Moreover, there should be inter- 
nal cross-references between similar 
words within the same title. It is al- 
ways an indication of poor indexing 
to divide different index lines relating 
to the same subject matter between 
titles. Under the title Animals, for in- 
stance, there should not be one set of 
lines under the flush line Highways 
and at the same time, under the title 
Highways, a different set of lines un- 
der the flush line Animals. The in- 
dexer must make a deliberate choice 
between the two and then make an 
appropriate external cross-reference 
between titles. 

Care should be taken that group 
headings and titles have distinctive 
meanings. It would be wrong, for ex- 
ample, to use as a group heading the 
word Execution without some expla- 
nation, parenthetical or otherwise, as 
to the kind of execution referred to, 
for execution might mean (1) process, 
(2) the signing and delivery of a writ- 
ten instrument, or (3) the punishment 
for a capital offense. To ignore this 
precaution would be to put oneself at 
the hazard of comitting the error of 
the indexer who was dealing with 
references to famous works of litera- 
ture and had one reference to Mill’s 
well-known essay on Liberty and an- 
other to The Mill on the Floss, and 
who, after compilation, ended up with 
the following: 


Mill— 
on liberty 
on the floss 
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The indexer should realize that com- 
pilation is the drawing up of the loose 
ends, the polishing of the index into 
final form, and is thus a most impor- 
tant step on which he must be pre- 
pared to spend as much as one-fourth 
or one-third of the time he took to 
draw the original lines. 

Of course, the indexer requires con- 
siderable physical equipment— a pri- 
vate office, preferably, for concentra- 
tion, a battery of transcribers with 
their own offices, and sorters with a 
broad working area to lay out hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of slips. But 
although a certain amount of auto- 
mation is necessary, particularly in 
making a large index, the physical 
equipment merely speeds the work in 
orderly business fashion. The line 
drawing remains a creative process 
calling for skill, experience, and a 
surprising amount of imagination. 

This discussion of the system under 
which a law book index is made may 
appear brief and lacking in detail, but 
the concept desired to be stressed is 
the importance of the human element 
—the indexer himself. He must pro- 
cess unusual qualities, not often found 
in combination. Some of these have 
already been described. In addition, 
he must have a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the law, a capacity for syste- 
matic thoroughness, and a fertile 
imagination. With the growth of un- 
derstanding of the importance of in- 
dexing in an increasingly complex 
world, it is hoped that more peo- 
ple with these qualities will be at- 
tracted to professional indexing. A 
fine book deserves the fine index 
which can permanently enhance its 
usefulness. 











The Libraries of the Department of Justice 


by Harry Bitner, Librarian 


United States Department of Justice 


Since the Library of the Depart- 
ment of Justice was previously de- 
scribed in the Law Library Journal, 
two significant events have occurred. 
Taking these events in chronological 
order, the first was the appointment 
in November 1954 of a new Librar- 
ian, bringing, of course, changes in 
organization, policies and procedures. 

The second event came in January 
1956 when the Attorney General, Her- 
bert Brownell, Jr., issued an order 
placing all libraries of the Depart- 
ment of Justice at the seat of Govern- 
ment, with some exceptions, under a 
centralized administration with the 
Librarian of the Department as the 
chief officer. This directive, which is 
the culmination of some months of 
study and discussion, marks an im- 
portant milestone in the recent efforts 
to develop an outstanding library for 
the Department. The Attorney Gen- 
eral deserves high praise for his leader- 
ship in this endeavor. 


I. 


Before discussing further these two 
events, it may be pertinent to describe 
briefly the organization of the Depart- 
ment as background for an under- 
standing of the library situation. The 
Department of Justice, which is or- 


1. Matthew A. McKavitt, A Few Notes on the 
Department of Justice Library, 36 L. LIB. J. 105 
(1943). 


ganized under the direction of the At- 
torney General, has often been re- 
ferred to as the largest law office in 
the world. It is much more. 


The Attorney General is the Fed- 
eral Government’s chief legal off- 
cer. “The People’s Attorney” is a 
fitting description. The United 
States Government is his client. The 
Department of Justice is his staff— 
and his staff comprises approxi- 
mately 30,000 persons throughout 
the Nation and its territories.” 


It is well to recall that the Judiciary 
Act of September 24, 1789, created the 
post of Attorney General rather than 
the Department of Justice.* By 1870, 
however, through a long series of acts 
creating additional responsibilities, 
the Office of the Attorney General be- 
came, in fact, one of the executive de- 
partments of the Government. In rec- 
ognition of this fact, Congress enacted 
a law on June 22, 1870, entitled “An 
Act to Establish the Department of 
Justice.” * 

This Act established the Attorney 
General as head of the Department, 
created the Office of Solicitor General, 
and provided for two Assistant Attor- 
neys General. At the present time, 
there are nine Assistant Attorneys 


2. U. S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE: A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF ITS 
ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITIES 1 (1954). 

3. 1 stat. 73, 92 (1789). 

4. 16 stat. 162 (1870). 
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General as well as a Deputy Attorney 
General, who is the second ranking 
official of the Department, assisting 
the Attorney General in the overall 
supervision and direction of the De- 
partment. 

The Solicitor General, until re- 
cently next to the Attorney General 
in rank, is directly in charge of all 
government litigation in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. He may 
conduct and argue any case in which 
the United States is interested in any 
court in the land and remains an im- 
portant aid to the Attorney General 
in the execution of his duties. 

Of the nine Assistant Attorneys 
General, eight of them direct the ex- 
tensive legal activities of their respec- 
tive divisions which are as follows: 
Civil Division, Criminal Division, An- 
titrust Division, Tax Division, Lands 
Division, Internal Security Division, 
Office of Alien Property and the Office 
of Legal Counsel. Each of these divi- 
sions has one or more sections special- 
izing in a particular area of litigation. 

The ninth Assistant is known as the 
Administrative Assistant Attorney 
General and is responsible for the 
business management of the Depart- 
ment. The incumbent occupies the 
top civil service position in the De- 
partment of Justice. The Library is a 
branch of the Administrative Divi- 
sion. 

In addition to these divisions, there 
are the following units which are very 
important to the work of the Depart- 
ment: the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, the Bureau of Prisons, the Fed- 
eral Board of Parole, the Federal Par- 
don Attorney, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service and the Board 
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of Immigration Appeals. The head of 
each of these units reports directly to 
the Attorney General. 

This brief summary of the organi- 
zation of the Department of Justice, 
about which a more complete descrip- 
tion is available in the pamphlet cited 
above and in the United States Gov- 
ernment Organization Manual, should 
give some indication of the need for 
library services and information on a 
broad scale not only in the field of law 
but in almost every other area of 
knowledge. 

The Library of the Department of 
Justice, which is referred to as the 
Main Library in order to distinguish 
it from the divisional libraries, serves 
the entire agency. It is the main re- 
pository of reference and research ma- 
terials for all divisions and units in 
the Department with or without their 
own specialized working collections. 

The physical shape of the Library 
is that of a “T” formed by two corri- 
dors. The two arms of the “T”’ are 
actually one long corridor into which 
runs the other corridor, wider than 
that of the arms and forming the post 
of the “T.” From this corridor one 
can enter five separate alcoves on 
either side. The alcoves have built-in 
shelving six feet in height on two 
walls and also partial shelving on the 
side from which one enters, Opposite 
the entrance to the alcove is a large 
window. At the end of each alcove 
there is a smaller room further en- 
closed which is used for dictation or 
for special research projects. 

Along the north side of the long 
corridor forming the arms of the “T” 
are seven alcoves and balconies to 
each arm which are joined together 
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by three offices at the center. These 
alcoves and balconies have built-in 
shelving similar to the alcoves in the 
post of the “T” mentioned above. On 
the south side of the west arm are 
offices and work areas for technical 
processes. 

The popularity of this physical ar- 
rangement of a series of alcoves rather 
than one large reading room deserves 
mention. Some table space is to be 
found in the corridors but at least 
ninety percent of the table space is in 
the alcoves. This arrangement is most 
attractive to the attorneys, for it is 
almost like having a separate research 
room. There is less distraction and 
therefore more concentration is pos- 
sible. 

In the center of the intersection of 
these two corridors is located the cir- 
culation desk which commands a view 
of the entire Library. On either side 
of the desk and built into the walls of 
the post are the public catalogs. Ac- 
tually, only one side is needed at the 
present to carry the holdings of the 
Main Library. In front of these cata- 
logs are the desks of reference person- 
nel as well as those of the personnel 
who take care of the filing of services 
and the shelving of books. To the rear 
of the circulation desk and to the side 
is the office of the Librarian and As- 
sistant Librarian. 

The all-around attractiveness of this 
Library is often the occasion of con- 
siderable surprise to many new visi- 
tors, It is a warm and well-lighted area 
finished in walnut wood. When the 
new Librarian first arrived, the cor- 
ridors were filled with steel stacks 
marring the beauty of the Library. 
One of the first tasks of the Librarian 
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was to regain stack area which origi- 
nally belonged to the Library but 
which had been converted into offices 
for the increased needs of the Depart- 
ment during World War II. The re- 
moval of the stacks from the corridors 
brought forth again the real beauty 
of the Library. This change was not 
only a morale booster to the library 
staff, but created a springboard for a 
good deal of increased interest in the 
rejuvination of the Library for every- 
one in the Department. 

As a result of regaining the space 
mentioned in the above paragraph, 
the Library was able to establish a 
legislative history reference center in 
this area. This collection contains a 
complete file of Congressional hear- 
ings, beginning with the 75th Con- 
gress; a complete file of Congressional 
debates; an almost complete file of 
Congressional Documents, otherwise 
known as the Congressional edition or 
Serial Set; current Congressional bills, 
hearings, Reports, and Documents, 
filed in steel cabinets; various indexes 
and catalogs, including the Document 
Catalog, the Monthly Catalog of 
United States Government Publica- 
tions, the Numerical Lists and Sched- 
ule, Committee calendars, the Digest 
of Public General Bills, the Commerce 
Clearing House Congressional Index, 
the Union List of Legislative Histories 
in the Washington, D. C, Area and an 
index on cards of legislative histories 
in the Department of Justice. 

Beginning with the Ist session of 
the 84th Congress, a start was made 
on the compilation of legislative his- 
tories of current legislation. Each day 
the Congressional Record is checked 
and clipped for all material of im- 
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mediate interest to the Department, 
and, to the extent that it can be 
judged, material that will be of value 
in the future. The Legislative Section 
of the Deputy Attorney General’s Of- 
fice supplies the Library with infor- 
mation as to the legislation which is 
on the program of the Department. 
This section issues a daily digest of 
the Congressional Record which en- 
ables the library staff to follow all de- 
velopments relative to the program in 
legislation of the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

These clippings are filed by subject 
and have been of great time-saving 
value to the attorneys in the prepara- 
tion of memoranda for the Attorney 
General who has been asked by Con- 
gress to give an opinion or an evalua- 
tion of a piece of legislation. 

By the end of the Ist session of the 
84th Congress, some thirty histories 
had been compiled on the legislation 
of that session. These histories in- 
clude not only bills, Reports and hear- 
ings, but all debates found in the Con- 
gressional Record, including related 
material which is found in the Ap- 
pendix of the Congressional Record. 

To improve service and to create 
greater interest in the resources of 
the Library, there was commenced the 
distribution of a Library Bulletin con- 
taining a list of new acquisitions for 
the month and a list of articles from 
legal periodicals thought to be of par- 
ticular value to the attorneys in con- 
nection with their work for the De- 
partment. The Library Bulletin was 
enthusiastically received. 

In addition, there was established a 
Browsing Room, perhaps a very in- 
frequent service and a unique item in 


government libraries, designed to 
create general interest in the cultural 
resources of the Library and to at- 
tract the attention of the attorneys to 
the truly broad scope of the law 
stressed by the Attorney General and 
of concern to the entire legal profes- 
sion in recent years, 

As time has permitted, the reference 
service of the Main Library has been 
expanded, particularly in the direc- 
tion of bibliographies. It is the hope 
of the Library to put increasing em- 
phasis on such activities. In connec- 
tion with the John Marshall Bicenten- 
nial, a bibliography on Chief Justice 
Marshall was prepared, In addition, 
bibliographies on “‘Congressional Pro- 
cedures” and “The Power of Congress 
to Investigate” have been completed. 

Some attention has been given to 
exhibits which have been displayed in 
the large corridor leading to the main 
entrance of the Library. The corridor 
walls are covered by very interesting 
murals and finishings which make a 
fine setting for exhibits. With the as- 
sistance of the Library of Congress, an 
exhibit on “Human Rights,” which 
had been on display at the Library of 
Congress, was displayed at the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Also, an exhibit on 
John Marshall was displayed during 
the official celebration time. 

A great deal of attention has been 
devoted to improving and expanding 
not only the legal collection but the 
general reference collection. The law 
collection includes all reports, statutes 
and codes, Shepard’s Citations, ency- 
clopedias and digests for every juris- 
diction and series of reports. The col- 
lection of general material is strong in 
the social sciences, with emphasis on 
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the reference value not only in this 
area but in all fields of knowledge. 
One has to be prepared to answer 
such a question as “How high up 
does the sky extend?” for a memo- 
randum which is being prepared, not 
realizing until much later after off- 
cial announcements that it was needed 
in connection with the release of satel- 
lites into the atmosphere. The variety 
of information needed is a source of 
constant surprise and the nature of 
some questions is such at times that 
no request can be made to other li- 
braries for help. 

A good deal of attention has been 
given to the field of international law 
including international relations. 
From time to time the Department of 
Justice must work with the Depart- 
ment of State on matters involving 
international law. Recently the li- 
brary has made an excellent start in 
obtaining a complete collection of 
the Official Records of the United 
Nations as well as many publications 
of the Secretariat which are of par- 
ticular interest to the Department. 

One final word on the development 
of the collection relates to the periodi- 
cal collection. About 125 periodicals, 
legal, general and governmental, were 
received in the Main Library when 
the new Librarian arrived. Since that 
time, almost 100 periodicals have been 
added to the list of those received. Of 
this number, some thirty were rein- 
stated and many back volumes had to 
be purchased to complete these sets. 

In concluding this part of the ar- 
ticle, mention must be made of the 
staff of the Main Library consisting of 
fourteen persons—eight professional 
and six clerical. The professional staff 
consists of the Librarian, Assistant Li- 
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brarian, Reference Librarian, Circu- 
lation Librarian, Order Librarian, 
Catalog Librarian and two _profes- 
sional catalogers. The nonprofessional 
group includes the secretary, two 
circulation clerks, a catalog clerk and 
an order clerk. The staff is organ- 
ized into two divisions—reference 
services and technical processes. The 
Assistant Librarian is the executive 
officer of the Main Library and con- 
centrates on reference services, includ- 
ing legislative histories. ‘The Librarian 
works closely with the division librar- 
ians and their libraries. 


Il. 


The second event which prompts 
this article is the order of the Attor- 
ney General reorganizing the adminis- 
tration of the libraries and library 
services of the Department of Justice. 
This order covers not only the opera- 
tions of the regularly constituted divi- 
sional libraries but many other work- 
ing collections. This places upon the 
Librarian the responsibility for all 
acquisitions of books, reference and 
research material wherever needed 
either by a library or by an individual 
for some special purpose, or even for 
a secretary needing a dictionary. 

To understand more clearly the ex- 
tent and importance of this order, it 
would be helpful at this point to de- 
scribe the libraries and _ collections 
which exist outside the Main Library. 
To the writer’s knowledge, there exists 
no real record of the development of 
these libraries and_ collections—it 
seems that they just grew. A member 
of the library staff plans to make such 
a study in connection with her work 
for the library science degree. 

The Department of Justice is one 
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of the smaller agencies of cabinet 
rank. The building, completed in 
1933, was spacious enough at that 
time but the activities have grown to 
such an extent since then that it now 
requires twelve additional buildings 
occupied in whole or in part in the 
Washington, D. C. area to house all 
the personnel, The main building it- 
self covers a large area and to reach 
the Main Library in some cases may 
take as much as five or ten minutes. 

In the Department of Justice Build- 
ing, the library for the Antitrust Divi- 
sion is staffed by two persons—one 
professional and one clerical. A part 
of this library is housed in another 
building to serve the important Eco- 
nomics and Transportation Section 
with one person to take care of cleri- 
cal routines. This division is, of course, 
an important one with a very signifi- 
cant role to play in the American 
economy. This divisional library has 
an impressive collection of materials 
on economics and business. In addi- 
tion, there are seven field offices of 
the Antitrust Division in major cities 
and each has a small library. 

The Civil Division which handles 
all the claims against the Government, 
including the large area of tort claims, 
is a very active unit and has a library 
manned by three persons—one pro- 
fessional and two clericals. Parts of 
this division are housed elsewhere with 
office collections providing the imme- 
diate needs for research purposes, Situ- 
ated in New York City is the important 
Customs Section with a good working 
collection supervised by the library of 
the Civil Division. Situated within the 
Justice Building and not too far from 
the Civil Division library is a very 
good working collection for the Ap- 
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pellate Section of the Civil Division. 
The need for such a collection is due 
to the intensive work of this Section in 
the preparation of many briefs. Several 
other sections of this Division have 
small working collections, such as Ad- 
miralty, Tort Claims, Patents and 
Japanese Claims. 

The library of the Lands Division is 
staffed by one person, a professional, 
and has a strong working law collec- 
tion, including materials and texts on 
the law of real property and some cov- 
erage of Indian materials. 

A small but good library is main- 
tained by the Tax and Criminal Divi- 
sions. These libraries are staffed by 
persons whose principal duties are in 
connection with work on briefs or spe- 
cial research on legislative histories. 

Outside of the building there is a 
fine library for the Office of Alien 
Property which has much to do with 
enemy property and consequently the 
library has developed a collection of 
international and foreign law ma- 
terials to assist the attorneys of this 
office in their work. This library is 
staffed with two persons, two profes- 
sionals—one the librarian and the 
other the assistant librarian and cata- 
loger. 

Coming back to the Justice Build- 
ing, there are two other good working 
collections for the Office of the Solici- 
tor General and the Office of Legal 
Counsel but with no regularly assigned 
personnel. There are many office col- 
lections of federal materials including 
the Federal Reporter and the Federal 
Supplement, as well as materials on 
civil procedure. 

For special reasons, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, the Bureau of 
Prisons and the Immigration and Nat- 
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uralization Service, which are excluded 
from the order, have collections of 
materials for their respective needs. 
The library of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation is a particularly good 
one, as well as an interesting one, 
maintaining a lending library in addi- 
tion to a regular working collection 
on criminal law and police matters. 

The order of the Attorney General 
for a central administration of library 
service was arrived at finally by the 
democratic process of debate and re- 
view of the proposal through the As- 
sistant Attorneys General and their 
administrative officers and librarians. 
Many problems that were raised were 
excellent and the respective criticisms 
and fears were readily dispelled. 

The greatest worry was a concern 
over the possible elimination of li- 
braries. However, the physical circum- 
stances alone precluded the contem- 
plation of such an idea. These libraries 
and collections could not, in the first 
place, be absorbed because the many 
additional copies of federal reports 
and statutes are needed for the world’s 
largest law office. The convenience 
alone of such collections was sufficient 
to justify them. For example, think of 
the enormous waste of time if it were 
necessary for all citations to be checked 
in the Main Library. 

By analogy to the system used in 
many universities, these libraries situ- 
ated in the heart of their divisions 
could give far more effective reference 
service because of the library person- 
nel being in close personal contact 
with the attorneys working on their 
problems. 

For these reasons, it was felt that no 
physical changes or discontinuing of 
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any library was desired. For the same 
reasons the personnel in charge of the 
Tax and Criminal Division libraries 
were asked to remain in charge even 
though not assigned to the library staff, 
as in the case of the other libraries. 
The entire problem was resolved on a 
practical basis. What has been the 
principal objective is one of coordi- 
nated action to achieve the greatest 
service and the best collection for the 
least amount possible. The divisional 
librarians retain considerable auton- 
omy in providing library services. 

One of the principal reasons for 
centralization was to establish a union 
catalog which will effect greater serv- 
ice, enable the Department for the 
first time to have an accurate picture 
of its resources and to have those re- 
sources revealed from the one central 
point. In the past and up to the pres- 
ent some of the divisional libraries 
have cooperated by sending a card on 
new books acquired but this has not 
worked out satisfactorily since it was 
not compulsory. Already a good start 
has been made on the union catalog 
with the addition to the staff of a cata- 
loger to specialize in this work. Not 
only will this person work on the un- 
ion catalog but will also assist each 
divisional librarian in establishing a 
professional public catalog of the di- 
visional library itself. 

This reorganization will permit a 
more sound and effective acquisitions 
program and reduce needless duplica- 
tion, All material will be received at 
the Main Library where it will be 
processed and cataloged. The experi- 
ence of consolidating requests and 
orders, which became effective for the 
first time on July 1, 1956, has already 
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been rewarding in reducing a good 
deal of extra paper work, Whether, in 
view of rising prices, much can be 
saved is a question, but this reorgani- 
zation definitely will permit greater 
and improved services and build a 
better collection for the same amount 
of money that had been expended, if 
not for less. 
IIl. 


This article has sought primarily to 
describe one federal library but in 
closing this writer would like to make 
some observations on librarianship in 
the Federal Government. After library 
service exclusively in the academic 
field, the experience in Washington 
has been interesting and educational. 
All librarians who have not served in 
the Government would profit im- 
mensely from Government service and 
gain a greater understanding of the 
problems of the National Government. 

One matter that deserves comment 
is one which caused some concern not 
only in the Federal Government but 
elsewhere as well. That problem is the 
absorption of law collections by gen- 
eral libraries. What has been accom- 
plished at the Department of Justice 
is administrative centralization and 
not physical integration. This writer 
has served in the university field 


where the law library is one unit 
of the library system and his ex- 
perience with central administration 
of libraries has been most favorable. 
When, however, a law collection is 
thrown into a general collection, as 
has been the case in two or three in- 
stances in the Federal Government, 
there results neither efficient library 
service nor sound administration. The 
possible savings in administrative costs 
effected by integration are far out- 
balanced by the loss of good law li- 
brary service and represents a lack 
of proper understanding of what law- 
yers do and the type of service that 
they must have to do their job prop- 
erly. It is not only a disservice to the 
patron but to the library profession 
because it sacrifices good service, a 
fundamental responsibility of librar- 
ianship. 

One last word which the writer 
would like to state here is one of praise 
for the very fine cooperation given to 
him not only by his staff and superiors 
but by his many colleagues and friends 
among law librarians as well as other 
librarians. Much has been written of 
late by high Government officials prais- 
ing the Government employee, to 
which this writer would like to add a 
loud “Amen.” 











Friends of the Library—in the Law Library* 


by ALBERT P. BLAusTEIN, Librarian 


Rutgers University School of Law, South Jersey Division 


Far removed from the world of law 
schools, law offices, bar associations 
and courts of law is a slim, vertical 
file containing data which should be 
of interest to every law librarian. The 
subject: “Friends of the Library,” or, 
more precisely, “Friends of the Li- 
brary Organizations.” 

Friends groups can—and do—boast 
of a long, noble tradition. Their his- 
tory in America goes back at least as 
far as the efforts of Benjamin Frank- 
lin.t And their successes can be mea- 
sured both in numbers and in library 
services. There are today well over 
four hundred active Friends organi- 
zations. And one of them—the 274-man 
Friends of the Columbia University 
Libraries group—raised contributions 


* [The author’s observations on Friends of the 
Library were originally presented at a panel on Law 
Library Fund Promotion at the Forty-Eighth An- 
nual Meeting of the American Association of Law 
Libraries. See 48 L. LB. 7. 319 (1955). Because of 
the importance of the subject, the editors have 
asked Professor Blaustein to translate his remarks 
into article form.—ED.] 

1. “The objections and reluctance I met with in 
soliciting library subscriptions, made me soon feel 
the impropriety of presenting one’s self as the pro- 
poser of any useful project. . . . I therefore put 
myself as much as I could out of sight, and stated 
it as a scheme of a number of friends, who had re- 
quested me to go about and propose it to such as 
they thought lovers of reading. In this way my af- 
fair went on more smoothly, and I ever afterward 
practis’d it on such occasions, and, from my fre- 
quent successes, can heartily recommend it.” State- 
ment by Benjamin Franklin, quoted in BUTLER, 


FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY GROUPS, PUBLIC LIBRARY 
EDITION (4th ed. 1951) opp. p. 1. Miss Butler’s 
handbook is published by the American Library As- 
sociation. 


totaling $170,000 in its first four years 
of operations. 

But even more significant—from 
the point of view of the law librarian 
—is the fact that many of these 
Friends groups have been spearheaded 
by lawyers, who have worked hard 
and well for the benefit of non-legal 
collections. Two New York attorneys, 
for example, both graduates of law 
schools in New York City, pioneered 
the development of the successful pro- 
grams at Princeton University and 
Brooklyn College. Further, it would 
seem that a lawyer is a necessary pre- 
requisite to any Friends organizations. 
One of the authorities in the field 
suggests that “where there are five in- 
terested, enthusiastic, ambitious trus- 
tees combined with a seeing librarian, 
a library should prosper.” And, con- 
tinues this expert, “one of the five 
should be a lawyer. A lawyer has a 
way of finding interested people who 
may be persuaded to endow a li- 
brary.”’? 


The Law Library Experience 


Yet Friends organizations continue 
to be conspicuously absent from the 
law library field. When the subject 
was considered by the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Schools in 1955, re- 
searches failed to reveal a single law 


2. Johnston, (Friends) Who They Are, in BUT- 
LER, id. at 4. 
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library with an active group of 
Friends. And the situation has not 
changed. 

True, there are some precedents 
for Friends of the law library, but 
such precedents do not survive “Shep- 
ardization.”” Frederick C. Hicks 
started two Friends groups, one at Co- 
lumbia in the early 1920’s and the 
other at Yale in 1934. The Columbia 
group was never very effective and 
was abandoned within a few years. 
When Miles O. Price became Colum- 
bia Law Librarian in 1929, he was ad- 
vised that experience did not warrant 
reactivation of the organization. 

The Yale experience was more suc- 
cessful. The Law Library Patrons 
Committee of the Yale Law School 
Alumni Association was in operation 
for nearly twenty years and the Yale 
collection still enjoys the benefits of 
a Patron’s Fund endowment. In Jan- 
uary 1953, however, the Committee 
was abolished in order to reduce dup- 
lication in the fund appeals made to 
Yale Law School alumni. 

Harvard’s Friends suffered a similar 
fate. Law Librarian Arthur C. Pull- 
ing created a Friends organization in 
1943 which raised some $20,000 for 
the book collection. In 1948, however, 
the law school administration decided 
that the library appeals were in con- 
flict with the fund drive for dormi- 
tories and the annual giving program, 
and the Friends group was disbanded. 

Important non-law libraries have 
also given up or done without a 
Friends experiment. Director Herman 
H. Fussler points out that the Friends 
at the University of Chicago Library 
became inactive in 1942 when it was 
“concluded that the effort expended 
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in the maintenance of the group as it 
then existed was not justified by the 
results,” and that “no effort has since 
been made to re-establish the group.” 
And, writes Thomas R. Adams, cura- 
tor of rare books at the University of 
Pennsylvania Library and secretary 
of its active Friends operation: “It 
may be significant that two of the 
most successful money-raising librar- 
ies in this country, Harvard and the 
University of Virginia, get along with- 
out a Friends organization.” ¢ 

All of which means that Friends of 
the law library groups may or may 
not be successful today. But it is im- 
possible to reach any definite conclu- 
sion until they are tried. 


Nature of Friends Organizations 


There is no set blueprint for the 
establishment of Friends organiza- 
tions. They vary radically in their 
genesis and then grow up in diverse 
forms and formats. Still, they share 
the same basic philosophy. The 
Friends are “a group of citizens inter- 
ested enough in the library to become 
thoroughly acquainted with its pro- 
gram and to interpret that program 
to the community.”® “The Friends of 
Libraries are those who have grasped 
the functions of the library as the 
great interpreter of us to ourselves. 
They have grasped the service of li- 
brarians in that interpretation. The 
Friends of Libraries know that librar- 
ies cannot perform alone this com- 
mon task. More interest, more books, 


3. Letter from Herman H. Fussler to the author, 
May 26, 1955. 

4. Letter from Thomas R. Adams to the author, 
May 25, 1955. 

5. FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY (A.L.A. leaflet, 1949) 


p. 2. 
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more shelf space, more borrowers, 
more money—to help to secure all 
these fall within the area of opera- 
tion of the Friends of Libraries—and 
there cannot be too many librarians 
or too many of their Friends.” ® 

While many of America’s earliest 
libraries were established by “‘associ- 
ates,” “companies,” or “societies” and 
were maintained by subscription, 
stock ownership or membership dues, 
the earliest recorded date for an 
organization known as Friends of the 
Library was in 1922. The Friends 
movement grew at a rapid rate during 
the depression years of the 1930's. 
Sharp cuts in library appropriations 
came at the same time as sharp in- 
creases in library usage, and citizens 
groups were called upon for help. 
The number of organizations con- 
tinues to grow, and there are now 
“more than three hundred groups 
connected with public libraries dis- 
tributed over thirty-seven states, 
Hawaii, Alaska and Canada.”’? 

An A.L.A. leaflet,’ first issued in 
1949 and still distributed, supple- 
ments public library discussions with 
this important summary: “Over 100 
college and university groups main- 
tain an association of alumni and 
friends interested in books. Through 
gifts these individuals aid in bringing 
important and unique subject ma- 
terials to the library beyond the 
means of an ordinary budget. New 
buildings, memorial rooms and spe- 
cial collections are long-range objec- 
tives.” 


6. Gale, Why Libraries Need Friends, in BUTLER, 
supra note 1, at 3. 

7. Conat, Who Are “Friends of Libraries?’’, in 
FRIENDS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES: HOW THEY WORK. 
THE PLD REPORTER, no. 3 (June 1955) pp. 1, 2. 

8. Supra note 5, at 3. 
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In a brief, though comprehensive, 
study in 1944,® Francis P. Allen, Li- 
brarian of Rhode Island State Col- 
lege, outlined the basic nature and 
objectives of college Friends groups. 
Information was obtained from 
twenty-four institutions in the course 
of his researches. And his report 
pointed up many differences between 
and among the various organizations. 

Some Friends groups possess all of 
the trappings of formality—constitu- 
tions, by-laws, regular meetings, reg- 
ular elections, etc. But “the most gen- 
eral type of organization has no per- 
manent secretary and no constitu- 
tion.”?° While all of these groups 
strive to supplement regular library 
budgets, they vary in their financing 
methods. All, as would be expected, 
welcome monetary contributions for 
general expenses, for their publica- 
tions and for book purchases. Some 
obtain desired funds through regular 
compulsory dues. Others have _peri- 
odic voluntary dues. Still others es- 
chew regular annual contributions. 
At least one of the university Friends 
organizations encloses a subscription 
or donation card with its news bulle- 
tin. Many suggest that members leave 
money to the Friends as bequests. 
And a few raise money through their 
activities. At the University of Toledo 
the Friends have sponsored an endow- 
ment fund of one million dollars for 
their library. 

An examination of current Friends 
operations at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, the University of 
Pennsylvania, Columbia University 
and Brooklyn College again reveals 


9. Allen, Friends of the Library Organizations, 5 
COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 347 (1944). 
10. Id. at 348. 
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significant differences among Friends 
organizations. 

The library Friends at M.I.T. are 
a loosely-knit group, nominally under 
the alumni association. They have a 
chairman (an alumnus), and an ap- 
pointed committee which serves as a 
planning agency. The committee is 
also charged with fund-raising and 
securing book contributions. The 
group has sponsored a number of 
activities including lectures and a 
prize contest in English composition. 
At one time they published a series of 
newsletters at irregular intervals. 

“We do not have a constitution 
and by-laws,” writes Vernon D. Tate, 
Director of Libraries, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, “and quite 
frankly I do not see the need. There 
is no special letterhead, and promo- 
tional literature has not been pro- 
duced. Most of our contacts are in- 
formal, often at dinners or luncheons. 
The work is done by word of 
mouth,” 11 

Here is a summary of the Friends 
organization at the University of 
Pennsylvania—in the words of a lead- 
ing member of its general library 
staff: 

Our president is usually a local 

bookman of some means. There are 

a group of vice presidents whom I 

have never been able to identify 

and who certainly do nothing. I am 
the secretary. Our principle activity 

is the raising of money through a 

minimum $5.00 contribution and 

members are urged to give more if 
possible. We publish semi-annually 

The Library Chronicle which con- 

tains articles of a bibliographical or 





11. Letter from Vernon D. Tate to the author, 
June 13, 1955. 
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literary nature and often deals with 
books or collections in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Library. We 
also bring out an occasional keep- 
sake volume which is usually a 
facsimile of some rare item. Meet- 
ings are held once or twice a year 
at which there is a speaker followed 
by tea. The Friends funds are used 
to purchase expensive books which 
are outside the ordinary library 
budget in addition to financing the 
publications.’ 


It is even more interesting to com- 
pare and contrast the organizations 
at Columbia University and at Brook- 
lyn College. The former group was 
formed in May 1951, and has made a 
point of limiting its membership 
roster. The three hundred-or-so-mem- 
ber Friends of the Columbia Librar- 
ies is run like an exclusive club. 
There are no membership drives, no 
money-raising campaigns and not even 
regular annual dues. Only members 
are permitted to make gifts and con- 
tributions through the Friends, and 
the only way to join the group is to 
be recommended by a present mem- 
ber and then elected to membership. 
Yet Columbia’s Friends made contri- 
butions totaling $170,000 in its first 
four years of operations. 

Membership privileges include: (1) 
invitations to exhibitions, lectures and 
other special events; (2) use of books 
in the reading rooms of the libraries; 
(3) opportunity to consult librarians, 
including those in charge of the spe- 
cialized collections, about material of 
interest to a member; and (4) free 
subscription to Columbia Library Col- 
umns, a small magazine which is de- 


12. Supra note 4. 
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voted to rare books, special collections 
and other matters of interest to bib- 
liophiles and which is published three 
times a year. In April of each year, 
the Friends sponsor the Bancroft 
Awards dinner at which two prizes of 
$2,000 each are awarded to the two 
authors who have done the best writ- 
ing on American history during the 
previous year. Award monies, how- 
ever, are allocated from a special fund 
and are not taken from the contribu- 
tions of the Friends. 

The operations of the Friends 
group at Brooklyn College are di- 
rected to a wider audience. In the 
words of Chief Librarian Humphrey 
G. Bousfield, “ours is no pink-tea af- 
fair.” The Friends at Brooklyn per- 
form an important public relations 
function in addition to their money- 
raising activities. The group has 
charged itself with the responsibility 
of developing friendly relations be- 
tween the college and the community. 
Every effort is made to have promi- 
nent Brooklynites join the ranks of 
the Friends and the group strives to 
bring the general public to the 
campus. Key figure in the Brooklyn 
organization is Robert E. Lee, former 
President of the New York State Bar 
Association. 


Summarizing the Experience 
of the Friends 


Detailed summaries of the experi- 
ence of the Friends goes beyond the 
scope of this brief study,** but it is 


13. For a detailed summary of Friends groups in 
the public library field, see FRIENDS OF PUBLIC LI- 
BRARIES: HOW THEY WORK. THE PLD REPORTER, no. 
3 (June 1955). THE PLD REPORTER is the official 
publication of the Public Libraries Division of 
A.L.A. 
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important to restate a few analyses 
and conclusions about the university 
efforts. Mr. Adams, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, concluded that 
“these organizations are most success- 
ful in a situation where there is al- 
ready existing strong emotional at- 
tachment for the institution on the 
part of a large group.”'* And this is 
as would be expected. Also expected 
is the conclusion that “financially 
speaking, the results . . . have been 
greatest in the institutions with a 
large group of wealthy alumni, many 
of whom are interested in books and 
book collecting.” ** 

More significant is the finding that 
these groups tend to fluctuate greatly 
in their effectiveness over long pe- 
riods of time. Interest wanes, and sev- 
eral of the university Friends organi- 
zations have gone through active— 
inactive—reactivation cycles. This 
has occurred both under alumni and 
faculty management. Continuity of 
interest is best maintained where the 
group is under the direction or super- 
vision of the librarian or a top mem- 
ber of his staff. 

Those in the law school library 
field who foresee conflict with deans 
and alumni associations in the crea- 
tion of Friends organizations may get 
some comfort from these observa- 
tions: 


1. The groups of Friends have 
spread to the extent where they 
may compete with each other in 
urban centers. Frequently this com- 
petition works to the advantage of 
each unit concerned by stimulating 
greater activity and achievement. 


14. Supra note 4. 
15. Supra note 9, at 349. 
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2. The groups of Friends are ef- 
fective in spreading good will for 
the library and in giving recogni- 
tion to the important role played 
by the library in the realm of 
higher education.® 


Organizing Law Library Friends 


In the absence of any set formula 
for Friends groups—particularly in 
the absence of any existing pattern in 
the law library field—it is impossible 
to state exactly how the law librarian 
should make use of the experience of 
the Friends. Platitudes won’t help.'7 
There is need for a cold, hard evalua- 
tion of existing conditions in the in- 
dividual law library in order to deter- 
mine whether or not a group of 
Friends is feasible. And that same 
evaluation of existing conditions is es- 
sential in formulating the direction 
such an organization should take. 

The task ahead is to reconsider 
what other Friends have done and to 
interpolate that doing in law library 
terms. 

Preliminary studies of the Friends 
experience, made by and for law li- 
brarians, lead to these recommenda- 
tions: 

1. Restrict all preliminary Friends 

16. Ibid. 

17. Note, for example, Bacik, Recipe For A 
Friends of the Library Group, in FRIENDS OF THE 
LIBRARY IN PENNSYLVANIA (undated leaflet of the 
Pennsylvania Library Association) p. 4: “Take two 
or more interested people; add several civic-minded 
persons; combine with a few prominent citizens; 
stir up an interest in the particular need of your 
library; blend together equal portions of interest 
and enthusiasm; now add an invitation list and nec- 
essary committees, a liberal amount of planning 
and assignments, a generous helping of activity 
with encouragement and responsibility; flavor [with] 
a large dash of participation and determination; 
garnish with hospitality and understanding and 


serve to any number; caution: do not allow to stand 
idle; this formula will spoil if not used constantly.” 
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thinking to the confines of the law 
library—meaning specifically, the law 
librarian and his professional assist- 
ants. Do not permit the concept of 
the Friends group to become a matter 
of general faculty or committee dis- 
cussion until plans reach some definite 
stage of formulation. 

2. Scan the basic writings in the 
field. Most helpful at the moment are 
the publications of the American Li- 
brary Association: Friends of the Li- 
brary Groups, Public Library Edition, 
by Catherine J. Butler (4th ed. 1951) 
121 pages; and Friends of Public Li- 
braries: How They Work, edited by 
S. Janice Kee and Dorothy K. Smith, 
The PLD Reporter (June 1955) 73 
pages. The pamphlet which may well 
prove the most useful is scheduled for 
publication late in 1957: Friends of 
the Library Groups in Colleges and 
Universities, by H. G. Bousfield, to be 
published by The Library Associates 
of Brooklyn College.* 

3. Seek counsel from librarians in 
your area who have enjoyed the bene- 
fits of active Friends groups. They 
will certainly provide valued informa- 
tion and advice—and local precedents. 

18. The tentative table of contents of FRIENDS OF 
THE LIBRARY GROUPS IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
is indicative of the probable value of the publica- 
tion: Part I: Should a Group be Formed? Reports 
from Existing Groups. Organizing a Friends Group. 
Securing Charter Members. The Organizational 
Meeting. General Meetings. Financing Friends 
Groups. The Function of the Librarian and Control 
of Friends Groups. Promotion of Membership and 
Rate of Growth. Activities of Friends Groups. What 
Libraries Do for Friends Groups. What Friends 
Groups Do for Libraries. Selected Articles on 
College and University Friends Groups. Part II: 
Samples of Forms and Publications—(1) Aims and 
Organization; (2) Stationery; (3) Constitutions 
and By-laws; (4) Invitations to Membership; (5) 
Application and Enrollment Forms; (6) Acknowl- 
edgment Forms; (7) Identification of Members; (8) 


Appeals; (9) Publications; (10) Activities. Part 
III: Questionnaire. 
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They may also be able to provide the 
names of lawyers who have been ac- 
tive in their own organizations. 

4. Enlist the support of these 
Friends-minded lawyers. While no at- 
tempt would be made to have such 
lawyers switch allegiance, they can 
(and probably will) perform yeoman 
service as co-advocates before the ap- 
propriate committees of the law 
school or the bar association. 

5. Prepare lists of friends (with a 
small “‘f’’) who might well serve as the 
nucleus of a Friends (with a capital 
“F’) group. These lists should include 
the names of lawyers who have con- 
tributed books to the library, lawyers 
who advise on book selections and 
lawyers who have expressed their ap- 
preciation of library services. Several 
prominent attorneys should be _ in- 
cluded. 

6. Outline the basic organizational 
pattern of the type of Friends group 
which will best meet local conditions. 
Consider existing library committees 
and the role such agencies might (or 
might not) perform within a Friends 
framework. Evaluate the role currently 
played by existing fund-raising com- 
mittees and possible areas of coopera- 
tion and competition between those 
committees and the Friends. The law 
school librarian must weigh the pros 
and cons of a separate, independent 
organization as opposed to a group 
which comes within the activity area 
of the alumni association. The bar as- 


sociation law librarian must consider 
the respective merits of an independ- 
ent group versus a bar association 
committee. State law librarians, court 
law librarians and other governmental 
law librarians must work within the 
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purview of governmental policy and 
the extent to which superiors (state 
librarians, judges, attorneys general, 
etc.) desire to expand or restrict the 
public character of their libraries. 

7. Prepare the preliminary Friends 
presentation for submission to the 
key policy-maker of the institution 
involved—dean, university librarian, 
chief justice, bar association presi- 
dent, committee chairman or similar 
official. 

This presentation must go beyond 
the confines of law library thinking. 
The law librarian must be able to 
show the policy-maker how a Friends 
organization will benefit the entire in- 
stitution. The law librarian must be 
able to show how the Friends group 
will fit into the institution’s overall 
development and expansion program. 

It must be emphasized that book 
acquisitions are tangible (and attrac- 
tive) indicia of how alumni and mem- 
bers’ monies are being spent. Stress 
must be placed on the fact that the 
law library—and only the law library 
—affords continual, practical benefit 
to the active practitioner. Convince 
the policy-maker that the end result 
of the activities of the Friends will be 
a bigger alumni association or more 
bar association members, and _ that 
these members will become all the 
more interested and active and all the 
more likely to contribute to other 
worthwhile school and bar programs. 

8. Be prepared to make specific 
recommendations as to the members 
of the executive council of the Friends 
groups. The chairman should be the 
lawyer who is most interested in the li- 
brary and who will probably be the 
most active. While influence and afflu- 
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ence are secondary considerations for 
such a post, these factors become ex- 
tremely important in the choice of a 
vice chairman. The council must com- 
prise others who are interested and 
potentially active and others who are 
prominent and wealthy. And not to 
be forgotten are a few members who 
are in a power-position with the law 
school, the alumni association, the bar 
association, the court or local govern- 
ment. The law librarian should be a 
member of the executive council, ex 
officio, and the assistant law librarian 
is the ideal choice for secretary-treas- 
urer. 

9. Plan an activities schedule. Pro- 
grams for the Friends should not be 
limited to fund-raising; Friends groups 
should not be reduced to solicitation 
agencies. 

But what kind of activities? The 
Friends experience in the public li- 
brary field offers little guidance. 
Friends of the Library of Kansas City, 
Missouri, hold teas with book reviews 
and garden parties with speakers; 
Friends of the Detroit Public Library, 
Inc., have social hours with light re- 
freshments. Obviously, something 
more than this is needed to attract an 
audience of lawyers who habitually 
put more meeting dates on their cal- 
endars than they can possibly attend. 

On the recommended list are gath- 
erings featuring lawyer-authors and 
author-lawyers. Members of the bar 
who have written books are only too 
happy to meet with fellow lawyer-au- 
thors to discuss their respective efforts. 
And such meetings might well result 
in special collections of the works of 
local attorneys, resulting in new 
Friends of the law library. Similarly, 
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those interested in books and libraries 
would attend meetings at which the 
featured speaker was a lawyer-turned- 
author. Many leading novelists, play- 
wrights, poets and columnists are in- 
active members of the bar who are 
readily available to discuss the legal 
implication of their works. 

Book donors’ parties should also 
prove successful. And invite the local 
booksellers to attend. This type of 
function attracts the lawyer-biblio- 
phile and gives him the opportunity, 
under Friends auspices, to compare 
gifts, holdings and book-hunting ex- 
periences. 

Whenever possible, Friends meet- 
ings should be held in the law library. 
Friends and potential Friends should 
be given frequent opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the book col- 
lection and its problems. Friends 
should come to think of the library 
as their “home”’—a “home” which 
needs their care and support And the 
law librarian should never be hesitant 
in making law library facilities avail- 
able for other lawyer meetings. 

Because of the many demands on 
the lawyer’s time, it is recommended 
that functions of the Friends be sched- 
uled in conjunction with larger law- 
yer meetings. Luncheons for the 
Friends group can be held during the 
course of alumni reunions and bar as- 
sociation conventions, and Friends 
literature can be distributed at such 
conclaves. It is also suggested that an 
attempt be made to put some sort of 
law library program on the agenda 
of every alumni or bar meeting. 

And the Friends’ activities program 
must include some service to the in- 
stitution of which the library is a 
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part, above and beyond its services to 
the law library itself. Friends can 
sponsor writing contests, provide 
scholarships, underwrite commence- 
ment awards and the like. 

10. Do some thinking on the sub- 
ject of fund-raising. While most 
Friends groups receive most of their 
financial support from regular annual 
dues, this is not recommended in the 
law library field. To begin with, such 
annual appeals are likely to be in 
conflict with other institutional fund 
drives, and an announced plan to re- 
quire regular dues might doom a 
given Friends group at its inception. 
Secondly, and equally important, the 
members of Friends groups are prone 
to give larger voluntary contributions 
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to their library in need than the sum 
which normally would be designated 
as dues. 


Conclusion 


Whether, and to what extent, 
Friends organizations would be suc- 
cessful in the law library field today 
is still an open question. But this 
much is certain: law libraries need 
more support; those who make the 
greatest contributions are those who 
know the law library best; and those 
who wish to help the law library 
should be provided with an organiza- 
tion through which they can channel- 
ize their support. Friends of the law 
library may be the answer. It is cer- 
tainly something worth trying. 
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Dividing and Conquering the Card Catalog 
at Oklahoma 


by MortiMER SCHWARTZ, Librarian 


University of Okiahoma, College of Law 


Recently, the Armed Forces Medi- 
cal Library: tried an interesting 
method of cataloging which we have 
since adopted with success. Guide 
cards with subject headings typed on 
them were used. The orthodox pro- 
cedure of typing subject headings di- 
rectly on the catalog cards was aban- 
doned.?, Necessity was the basis for 
this innovation. Frequent changes in 
medical terminology made it difficult 
to keep up with new headings by any 
method other than the guide card 
system. Moreover, a good deal of time 
could be saved in the face of a large 
accession rate. 

The possibility of employing this 
same guide card technique for the 
Law Library at the University of 
Oklahoma intrigued us at a time 
when we knew that the entire collec- 
tion had to be recataloged (or cata- 
loged, depending upon individual 
evaluations of the old catalog). We 
were confronted with a project that 
had to be accomplished in the quick- 
est but most efficient manner and with 
a limited staff organization to do the 
work. 

The solution was found in a two- 
part approach. Only the treatise por- 
tion of the collection would receive 


1. Now the National Library of Medicine. 

2. MacDonald, Cataloging at the Armed Forces 
Medical Library, 1945-1952, 9 J. Cat. & Crass. 58 
at 68 (1953). 


full cataloging. Serial publications 
such as periodicals, court reports and 
session laws would be taken care of 
through standard checklists for such 
materials and extensive use of rotary 
visible lists and Kardex records.* After 
the treatises had been cataloged, we 
would study the utility of the card 
catalog and its limited contents. Then 
we would determine whether the se- 
rial publications and other omitted 
materials might have to be reflected 
in it in any way. 

At this writing, we have carried the 
second step forward to a limited de- 
gree. Selected periodicals have re- 
ceived a simplified form of subject 
cataloging. The patron searching the 
card catalog for materials on oil and 
gas law, for example, will find a card 
in the proper alphabetical place under 
Oil and Gas that looks like this: 


Oil and Gas Tax Quarterly 


Shelved with periodicals. In- 
quire at loan desk for complete 
holdings. 


Consult also Index to Legal 
Periodicals. 


We believe that this type of entry 
helps the patron in two ways. It re- 


3. For a good description of a workable system 
of Kardex records, see Behymer, The Visible File 
in a Small Law Library—Its Installation and Use, 
32 L. Las. J. 111 (1939). 
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veals what periodical titles devoted to 
a special subject can be found in the 
collection, and it serves as a reminder 
about the Index to Legal Periodicals 
without duplicating information.* 

The same procedure could also be 
adapted for subject reports and other 
materials. 

The actual handling of the books 
involved routines usually associated 
with the processing and cataloging op- 
erations. Cutter numbers, which in 
our Law Library includes the date of 
publication, had to be assigned and 
the books marked accordingly. Our 
treatises are not classified and are ar- 
ranged on the shelves by their Cutter 
numbers. Cards and pockets, to facili- 
tate circulation in our open stack li- 
brary, had to be prepared and added 
to the inside back covers of the books. 

For the first few weeks of the proj- 
ect, we felt apprehensive about what 
we were doing. There seemed to be, 
and literally there were, more guide 
cards than catalog cards. But as we 
approached the end of the alphabet, 
the ratio changed until it was almost 
a signal event to add a new subject 
heading. Almost all of the headings 
had been covered by titles processed 
earlier in the project. 

Public access to the card catalog was 
made available at the start of the proj- 
ect even though the contents of the 
trays reflected only a very small pro- 
portion of the titles. Each day, how- 
ever, this proportion changed radi- 
cally. A small but easily readable 
sign, announcing that the card cata- 
log was incomplete but growing daily 
and that additional assistance could 
be obtained from personnel at the 


4. Osporn, Sertat Pusiications, THEIR PLace 
AND TREATMENT IN LisBRaRIES 178 (1955). 
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loan desk, was placed on top of the 
catalog cabinet. 

Incidentally, in order to prevent 
any detraction in any way from the 
catalog appearance, we had the little 
sign made by a regular sign painter. 
We considered the small cost well 
worth it. 

Acceptance of the catalog in its new 
form, even at the initial and incom. 
plete stages, was consistently favor- 
able. As far as we have been able to 
ascertain, no patron has experienced 
difficulty with the guide card ap- 
proach. 

The catalog is a divided one. Au- 
thors and titles are combined in one 
division while the subjects are con- 
tained in the other. Preliminary con- 
sideration was given to the possibility 
of dividing the catalog by placing the 
authors only in one division and com- 
bining the titles and subjects in an- 
other. This is not the standard method 
for a divided catalog but it has been 
utilized, apparently successfully, by at 
least one law library system® and the 
Air University Library.* The advan- 
tage of this latter method of division 
lies in the fact that so many law titles 
lend themselves to subject treatment. 
However, this could not be done in 
our case unless we wanted to see an 
individual guide card made for each 
title, something obviously beyond the 
realm of sensibleness. 

Initially, we started the project 
with our old thirty tray catalog cabi- 
net. We have since acquired a new 
sixty tray unit and the old one has 
been shifted to house our shelf list 


5. The Indiana University Law Libraries, both 
at Bloomington and Indianapolis, use this arrange 
ment. 

6. Field, An Experiment in Catalog Reform, 17 
CoLtece & ResearcH LIBRARIES 414 at 416 (1956). ¥ 
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and surplus cards. At present, twenty- 
nine trays are in actual use for the en- 
tire double alphabet. Ten trays are 
devoted to the author-title division 
and nineteen trays take care of the 
subject portion. Each tray is approxi- 
mately half filled. 

To aid in quick identification, the 
author-title trays bear salmon colored 
labels, while the subject labels are 
yellow. Each author-title label is let- 
terpress printed with the statement, 
“Authors & Titles” as well as the ap- 
propriate portion of the alphabet. The 
subject labels bear the notation, “Sub- 
jects” as well as the appropriate al- 
phabetical designation. In order to 
have the largest label space available, 
as well as to facilitate the handling of 
the trays, we specified the large size 
ring pulls, available on special order 
and well worth the small additional 
cost. 

The entire treatise cataloging proj- 
ect was completed in approximately 
one year working approximately half 
time,** even though interrupted and 
halted for a time by a change in per- 
sonnel. The relative speed with which 
the project was completed, remember- 
ing too that the staff performed other 
duties, attests to the efficiency of the 
guide card system. Thus far, some 
2,734 titles and 4,042 volumes are re- 
flected in the catalog. Compared to 
the total of approximately 38,000 vol- 
umes in our collection, treatises repre- 
sent a rather small holding. But each 
title is fully cataloged and thereby 
readily available. 

To date, approximately 535 guide 


6a. That is, the time of our full-time assistant 
law librarian was apportioned one-half to the cata- 
loging project and the balance to other law library 
duties. 
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cards, each representing an active sub- 
ject entry, have been inserted in the 
subject portion of the catalog. Five 
trays have more than an average num- 
ber of guide cards in them. Those 
trays, including the alphabetical sub- 
divisions covered, and the number of 
guide cards for each, are: “D-Emp” 
—32; “I’—40; “L”—44; “M-O”—47; 
and “P”—49, 

Alphabetical guides made with the 
angle tab cards are employed in the 
author-title trays. In addition, we have 
also inserted some of the angle tab 
guide cards with suitable designations 
to subdivide the more common and 
predominating proper names. 

At the start of the project, we were 
careful to draw up a manual of pro- 
cedure covering the routines to be per- 
formed so that we would have a clear 
idea of what we were trying to do and 
how we would accomplish it. Library 
of Congress cards were used as far as 
available. Where the L.C. cards were 
not available, we resorted to simpli- 
fied descriptive cataloging and multi- 
lithing. The Library of Congress and 
Columbia University lists of subject 
headings were followed, except for 
some changes and special entries to 
cover locally emphasized materials. 

For the subject guide cards, we used 
Demco#644. Both Gaylord and 
Remington Rand have similar prod- 
ucts. These come in left, right and 
center cut tabs. The tabs are angled 
for easy reading. It is no task to type 
on the strips of scored labels that are 
easily inserted into the transparent 
celluloided tabs. The center cut tabs 
are a little longer than the left and 
right cut tabs and are used primarily 
for the longer headings. If, as has oc- 
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curred in a few instances, there is still 
not enough room to accommodate the 
full headings, we have not hesitated 
to abbreviate some of the words or to 
shorten the entry. 

Sprinkled among the subject trays 
are a liberal quantity of “Ask the Li- 
brarian” guides. These are available 
from Remington Rand Library Bu- 
reau, item #43109. The guides are 
printed on a blue stock with full cut 
celluloided tabs. At the top is the 
statement: “If you do not find what 
you want.” Underneath there follows: 
“ask the librarian at the information 
desk. Many items contained in the li- 
brary are listed for your convenience 
in indexes of special subjects or are 
readily to be found in general works 
not analyzed in this catalog.” We find 
these supplemental guide cards most 
helpful in directing inquiries to the 
loan desk. 

For cross-references, we use a guide 
card with the appropriate subject 
heading inserted in the angle tab. Fol- 
lowing this is a white card on which 
we indicate the see and see also refer- 
ences. The subject heading on the 
angle tab is repeated on the white 
card but it could be omitted. We are 
also considering the use of special 
cards, possibly to be inserted at the 
end of individual entries as relevant, 
stating that the Library has pamphlet 
materials available. For these, we are 
considering the use of tinted sight- 
saver stock to distinguish the cards 
from the regular ones.’ 

One of the perennial problems of 

7. Our pamphlet collection, now in the process of 
development, is to consist chiefly of mimeographed 
and other materials on Oklahoma law as distributed 


at continuing legal education institutes around the 
state. 
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typing cards and inserts for the angle 
tabs and rotary list is how to insure a 
neat, businesslike job. We have found 
that much of the solution to this prob- 
lem lies in the proper selection of the 
typewriter ribbon. If money is no ob- 
ject, then by all means use a nylon or 
silk ribbon. A satisfactory alternative 
for those using elite size type is to 
make sure that the ribbon is “elite 
inked” rather than “medium inked,” 
the more popular version offered. 
Some stationers will question the 
existence of an “elite inked” ribbon, 
but perseverance will pay dividends 
when it comes to typing those cards 
and inserts. 

The organization of our cataloging 
project was subject to some local 
limitations that did not permit us to 
type Cutter numbers directly and im- 
mediately on the cards. We had to in- 
dulge in an intermediate step of add- 
ing the Cutter numbers to the catalog 
cards in pencil. Subsequently, we were 
able to go back, erase the pencilled 
notations and type in the permanent 
ones. We made the error of pencilling 
in the Cutter numbers at the same 
location on the cards that eventually 
was to be used for the typewritten no- 
tations. Obviously, had we placed the 
temporarily pencilled notations above 
the final location, the typing in of the 
permanent Cutter figures would have 
been much easier and our fears about 
accuracy much less. 

Erasing all of the pencilled nota- 
tions on the cards was made immeas- 
urably easier by the use of a Bruning 
electric eraser, model #3829. This is 
the eraser that most architects and 
draftsmen use. Although slightly 
higher in price than the models avail- 
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able from library suppliers, this elec- 
tric erasing machine earns its keep in 
quiet operation and, more impor- 
tant, it never gets too hot to handle 
during prolonged use. Several differ- 
ent abrasive grades of erasers are 
available so that the electric erasing 
machine can also be used on books to 
remove old markings or on corre- 
spondence and other typewritten ma- 
terials, with a neat erasing job as- 
sured. 

The shelf list is not appreciably, if 
at all, affected by the use of guide 
cards in the public catalog. Standard 
practices are observed. However, the 
shelf list cards do reflect some infor- 
mation that is omitted from the cards 
in the public catalog. For example, on 
our shelf list cards we include infor- 
mation such as whether and how the 
title is supplemented, the number of 
copies in the collection where dupli- 
cates exist, special location if the book 
is not in its usual place, and the num- 
ber of volumes if a multi-volume set. 

Much of the information is also 
omitted even from the shelf list cards 
because our Kardex records are main- 
tained as a permanent feature. On 
these cards we record the receipt of 
serial publications and continuations, 
full bindery information and payment 
of bills. Since our Kardex records also 
serve as holding cards, we do not at- 
tempt to repeat this information in 
the public catalog. 

Two modifications have been in- 
stituted in the public catalog. These 
were prompted by the same desire for 
speed and efficiency that inspired the 
use of the guide cards. Following the 
practice of some libraries, we have full 
sets of cards only for the latest edi- 
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tion of a work where there is more 
than one edition in the collection. For 
the earlier editions we use only a 
main entry card in the author-title 
portion of the card catalog and, of 
course, one in the shelf list.* All open 
entry cards are left untouched. We 
do not indulge in the extravagance of 
frequent trips to the public catalog to 
pencil in notations on the cards to in- 
dicate the latest volumes received. In- 
stead, we had planned to stamp each 
open entry card with a notation ad- 
vising the patron to check our Kardex 
files or inquire at the loan desk to 
ascertain the extent of the holdings. 
We have not yet started stamping 
the cards and this inaction has led to 
an interesting result. After looking at 
the unstamped open entry cards, some 
patrons have taken the initiative of 
inquiring at the loan desk, which is 
located near the card catalog, for in- 
formation on our holdings. It is then 
easy for the staff member to consult 
the Kardex records, which are housed 
in mobile cabinets and easily moved 
as various functions of reference work 
and the technical services require. We 
are therefore considering the possi- 
bility of leaving the cards unstamped. 
Of course, some of the inquiries, e.g., 
8. This practice was instituted with the recatalog- 
ing but has since been continued to include current 
accessions. It could be argued that needless time is 
devoted to pulling cards for old editions and insert- 
ing new cards for the new editions. However, we 
believe that this procedure is justified because the 
patron searching a law catalog is interested prim- 
arily in the latest work when using the subject ap- 
proach. In law, new cards are often necessary be- 
cause new editions many times bring changes in 
authors, editors and titles. If the Library of Con- 
gress thinks it important enough to print new cards, 
we believe that we can spare the time, made avail- 
able by the guide card approach, to make the change. 
To round out the procedure, it would seem ad- 


visable to stamp these cards: “For earlier editions, 
see main entry cards.” We have not yet done this. 
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“What is the latest issue of the Har- 
vard Law Review received?”, are not 
the result of consulting the card cata- 
log. But many questions are the di- 
rect result of such consultation, e.g., 
“Has the library received the new re- 
placement volumes to Blashfield?” 

The general library on our campus 
maintains a union catalog. Our prac- 
tice is to send over for inclusion in 
this union catalog a main entry card 
only for each title cataloged. The card 
is then stamped “Law” in the left 
margin in the general library catalog 
department to indicate the location 
of the book and filed in the union 
catalog. Periodical titles are reflected 
in a rotary visible list maintained in 
the reference department of the gen- 
eral library. 

A variation of the guide card cata- 
log has been suggested for fields in 
which the chronological approach is 
significant. Instead of filing the cata- 
log cards in alphabetical order behind 
each guide card, the cards would be 
filed in inverse chronological order. 
Thus, the patron would always find 
a card filed first for the latest work 
in the library on a given subject. Since 
law treatises, among other materials, 
reflect the chronological approach, the 
use of the guide card—chronological 
modification appears intriguing. Thus 
far, however, we have not devoted 
sufficient study to this possibility to 
express any comments. 

Certainly, the guide card approach 
is neither a new idea® nor a wonder 
solution for all cataloging problems.*° 
We have taken a device as utilized by 


9. McAnally, The Library and the Card Catalog, 
63 Lis. J. 814 at 815 (1938). 
10. The guide cards have been abandoned at the 
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a large medical science library and 
adapted it to our smaller law library. 
Yet, while the guide card method was 
instituted as an interim device, the re- 
sults thus far have been so satisfactory 
that we are inclined to accept this in- 
novation as a permanent feature. 

One of the reasons for this is the 
tremendous saving of time that our 
small and busy staff can hardly spare 
to type subject headings directly on 
catalog cards. We have found that our 
professional cataloger can do the typ- 
ing of the subject headings on the 
guide card inserts instead of having 
them wait their turn and competing 
with other projects of varying priori- 
ties on the assembly line to our typist. 
Furthermore, since the turnover of 
clerical personnel is frequent, we do 
not have to concern ourselves about 
the varying quality of typing and the 
many other headaches that would oc- 
cur if every catalog card required a 
subject heading typed directly on it. 
Moreover, since the amount of typing 
is sO minimal, we find it very easy to 
act immediately upon the recommen- 
dations of our faculty patrons and 
other subject specialists that new sub- 
ject headings and cross-references be 
added or old ones changed. 

Of course, every time we wind up 
with only one catalog card behind a 
subject guide card, we wonder how 
long it will be until that single card 
will have some company. Also, we 
noted a tendency early in the project 
to be somewhat parsimonious about 
assigning new subject headings. This 
may have been a carry over from or- 





Air University Library for objections that we have 
thus far not found valid within our experience. See 
Field, supra note 6, at 417. 
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thodox cataloging practices. More 
likely it was a result of inexperience 
with the guide cards.11 The immedi- 
ate result was to find many cards be- 
hind the more general headings rather 
than where they really belonged, after 
the guides indicating more specific en- 
tries. However, experience with the 
guide cards soon overcame this tem- 
porary deviation because of the rela- 
tive ease and speed with which new 
entries could be typed and inserted in 
the catalog. 

We have been quite liberal with 
cross-references throughout the sub- 
ject division and with inverted title 
entries in the author-title portion. 
And, naturally, we are not concerned 
over the prospects of having to reas- 
sign some titles as we study our cata- 


11. This same result was observed at the Air Uni- 
versity Library. See Field, supra note 6, at 417. 
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log more closely and the collection 
grows in size and scope. Tracings, of 
course, are reflected in the usual man- 
ner as appropriate.?? 

We have thus found an effective 
and timesaving solution to a most vex- 
ing cataloging problem. We recom- 
mend a divided catalog with angle 
tab guide cards for subject headings. 
Add to it the proper supplemental 
and substitutional devices for serial 
publications and you have most ade- 
quate keys to the law library and its 
resources.** 


12. The “‘usual manner’ for us is to check in 
pencil the specific entry under which the particular 
card is filed. 

13. For recent readings on cross-references and 
divided catalogs suggesting additional possibilities, 
see Mostecky, Study of the See-Also Structure in 
Relation to the Subject of International Law, 7 
AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION 294 (1956); Richmond, 
A Divided Cataleg—Then What?, 7 AMERICAN 
DOCUMENTATION 315 (1956). 





Questions and Answers 


Compiled by MARIAN G. GALLAGHER, Librarian 


University of Washington Law Library 


and 


Mary W. Otiver, Librarian 


University of North Carolina Law Library 


The compilers will attempt to find 
answers to questions regardless of 
their suitability for publication, and 
questions which seem to need imme- 
diate replies will be answered by mail 
prior to publication in the Law Li- 
brary Journal. Address questions to 
Mrs. Marian G. Gallagher, Law Li- 
brarian, University of Washington 
Law Library, Seattle 5, Washington, 
or Miss Mary W. Oliver, Law Librar- 
ian, University of North Carolina 
Law Library, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. 


Question: 


For some years we have understood 
that the Federal Supplement carries 
decisions of the U. S. Court of Claims 
in tax cases only. The West Law 
Finder, 1955 edition, verifies the as- 
sumption. A local attorney told us re- 
cently that Court of Claims coverage 
in the Federal Supplement had been 
increased; that henceforth all deci- 
sions would appear in the Federal 
Supplement. An examination of re- 
cent volumes does turn up some Court 
of Claims cases which are not tax 
cases but there are some non-tax cases 
also in volumes published before the 
statement in the West Law Finder. 


We should appreciate your letting 
us know whether all cases from the 
Court of Claims now appear in the 
Federal Supplement, and if so, where 
or when the complete coverage be- 
gins; if the coverage is selective, how 
do we define it? 


Answer: (Contributed by Victor J. 
Holper, Editor in Chief, West Pub- 
lishing Company). 


For many years the only Court of 
Claims cases published in the Federal 
Supplement were those in tax or in- 
ternal revenue cases. More recently, 
in response to suggestions from law- 
yers and judges for a broader cover- 
age, the scope has been increased to 
include opinions on constitutional or 
statutory matters as well as contract 
cases of general interest to the bar. 
However, there are quite a number of 
opinions of the Court of Claims 
which are not included in the Federal 
Supplement, such as those involving 
purely factual matters constituting 
the basis of claims against the United 
States, and some which are of limited 
interest. 

Supplemental Statistics: (Contribu- 
ted by Erwin C. Surrency of Temple 
University School of Law). 

According to my count of decisions 
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of the Court of Claims in the Federal 
Supplement, I find that there are 
seventy-nine decisions in vol. 119 of 
the Court of Claims reports, thirty- 
one of which were reported in the 
Federal Supplement; and ninety-seven 
decisions in vol. 120 of the Court of 
Claims reports, of which thirty-four 
were reported in the Federal Supple- 
ment. 


Question: 


We note too that beginning with 
vol. 135, the title page of the Federal 
Supplement carries the title of the 
U. S. Customs Court. Are all opinions 
from that Court to be included here- 
after? Or, if only selective decisions 
will appear, how do we define the 
coverage? 


Answer: (Contributed by Mr. Victor 
Holper). 


Very few decisions of the United 
States Customs Court are published 
in the Federal Supplement. Those 
published are selected and recom- 
mended by the Court for publication 
because they involve constitutional or 
statutory questions which are of gen- 
eral interest to the profession. 


3 
Question: 


Your Questions and Answers col- 
umn once advised a questioner who 
wanted to discard his order card 
morgue not to do so, but to weed out 
all cards older than five years. This 
seemed like a good idea, so we did it, 
and now that the card-by-card sorting 
is finished, our enthusiasm for the 
idea has disappeared. What would 
you think about starting a new 
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morgue each year, and discarding the 
oldest of the five at the end of five 
years? 


Answer: 


Having just gone through the weed- 
ing process ourselves, we offer you 
sympathy. 

Under your suggested system, you 
would start a new morgue for 1957 
and during 1957 would have two al- 
phabetical files (your now remaining 
1952-56 morgue and your 1957 
morgue) to search for order records. 
In 1958 you would have three files; 
by 1960 you would have five; when 
you began your 1961 morgue you 
would discard or transfer your 1952- 
56 cards or what portion of them your 
filing space had left to you, and from 
that point on you would maintain 
five annual files. We are inclined to 
guess that if your morgue is consulted 
with any frequency, the time wasted 
in multiple-alphabet searching over a 
year’s time would exceed the annual 
card-by-card weeding time. 

Our own experience brought on an- 
ticipation of the day when budgetary 
conscience will allow multiple order 
slips on stock punched for needle- 
sorting. Inclusion of the item’s arrival 
date in the coding would eliminate 
hand-sorting for transfer or discard. 
In the meantime, we are adopting this 
substitute: punching the top edge of 
our order slips to identify year of ar- 
rival, even though the purpose of the 
punching ends there; i.e., a punched 
hole on the upper left corner of the 
slip will mean that the book arrived 
in 1957, but cannot be used to needle- 
sort; we still shall have to pull these 
slips out by hand in the year they are 
scheduled for transfer. Nevertheless, 
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the weeding should take less time than 
under the system which requires ex- 
amination of the face of each slip. 

Ours is a seven-year, rather than a 
five-year morgue; seven punch posi- 
tions along the top of the order slip 
have been designated to indicate ar- 
rival dates from 1957 through 1963. 
These positions are not distributed 
at equal distance from each other, be- 
cause punching to allow accurate lin- 
ing-up of the holes in the card tray 
can be achieved better by using cor- 
ners and printed landmarks along the 
top of the slip, and available land- 
marks happen to be otherwise dis- 
tributed. At the beginning of 1963 we 
shall be punching the upper right 
corner (or snipping it off, if that 
proves more convenient) and shall re- 
move from our file all of the un- 
punched cards (our just-weeded 1950- 
56 batch, less any we have had to re- 
move by the old method to make 
room in the file during transition). At 
the beginning of 1964 we shall remove 
all of the order slips showing an up- 
per left corner punch (those for items 
received during 1957) and that punch 
location will be reassigned to 1964. 

The same thing could be achieved 
with plastic signals of different colors 
or in different positions, but at the 
expense of filing space and certainly 
of filing time, since the order slips can 
be punched in groups at the time of 
filing. We note too that the cost of 
plastic signals far exceeds the cost 
of holes. (MGG) 


Question: 


One of the members of my Library 
Board questions the wisdom of mak- 
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ing copies of copyrighted law review 
articles or parts of treatises for attor- 
neys to take back to their offices. Since 
under our rules the members can’t 
take out the books themselves, and 
since many of the things they want 
would be copyrighted, and especially 
since we've been doing this sort of 
thing for years, the repercussion is go- 
ing to be unpleasant. Before I get to 
the briefing stage, is there a simple 
solution? How do other libraries 
handle it? 


Answer: 


We suspect that you are not alone 
in the nonchalance of your customary 
procedure. Many libraries do as you 
have been doing on the assumption 
that the copy is made for a purpose 
within the definition of “fair use,” 
and therefore is not a violation of the 
copyright. In most cases of copying- 
in-lieu-of-lending the assumption is 
true, and you are protected to the 
same extent as those librarians who 
may have had the presence of mind 
to state the assumption when ques- 
tioned. In the unusual case in which 
the assumption might not be true, 
your lack of protection also keeps 
pace with theirs. 

The best treatment of the problem 
of which we know is Louis Charles 
Smith’s The Copying of Literary 
Property in Library Collections in 46 
Law Library Journal 197-206 (1953) 
and 47 Law Library Journal 204-208 
(1954). Particularly practical advice 
amounting to a checklist of proce- 
dure appears at pages 206-207 of vol. 
47 where Mr. Smith argues that the 
making of a photocopy by a library 
for the use of a patron can be justi- 
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fied under four specified conditions. 
These four conditions reappear with 
some additions (i.e., the scholar’s 
“some assurance” should be in writ- 
ing, and the photocopy notice of 
copyright should include a warning 
against unauthorized reproduction) in 
the 1957 edition of the American Li- 
brary Annual at page 120. We think 
that the additions will make the con- 
ditions easier to identify. It is a 
simple matter to have ready a mimeo- 
graphed form embodying the “assur- 
ances” for the signature of each pa- 
tron requesting a copy of copyrighted 
material; its use adds nothing to the 
staffs burden, cannot be objection- 
able to the patron, and reassures those 
concerned as your Board member. 

There are situations in which it 
may not be convenient to procure the 
patron’s signature; i.e., the “please 
rush copy” requests which come by 
mail. In those cases our own staff, 
aware that Mr. Smith offers no com- 
fort to libraries who seek immunity 
through blanket attempts to shift the 
burden to their patrons, but encour- 
aged by the fact that his get-in-writing 
amendment in the American Library 
Annual is void of case citations, com- 
promises between procuring the pa- 
tron’s signature and the time-honored 
copy-and-assume-its-fair-use method, 
and ships the copy without delay (or, 
at least has so far because all requests 
have come from lawyers apparently 
engaged in briefing) with the follow- 
ing mimeographed message attached 
to it: 


The attached material is copy- 
righted, 19__ by . This 


copy is sent to you with the under- 
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standing that it will be used solely 
for private research, that further 
duplication will be confined to quo- 
tation or excerpts necessary to illus- 
trate critical comment or citation 
of authority. Reproduction for 
other purposes should not be made 
without the permission of the copy- 
right owner. (MGG) 


5 
Question: 


I understand that some law librar- 
ians are mailing recording belts or 
disks back and forth, rather than hav- 
ing them transcribed and mailing let- 
ters. This sounds like a tremendous 
saving in stenographic time. Are 
enough people doing this to warrant 
my letting it influence my choice of a 
dictating machine? 


Answer: 


Probably not. The percentage of 
your correspondents who could or 
would want to reciprocate may be 
small enough that the wider distribu- 
tion of a particular type of machine 
should be considered only if you can 
say “all other things being equal.” 
This is seldom said during the selec- 
tion of a dictating machine. Our per- 
sonal experience with this new pro- 
cedure has been confined to an occa- 
sional exchange of dictaphone belts. 
On the advantage side for the sender 
we should list the time it saves one’s 
secretary in transcribing, the possi- 
bility of sneaking out information of 
which one wants to keep her in ig- 
norance, the theoretical possibility of 
sometimes conveying meaning more 
accurately by the spoken word than 
by the written word, and the develop- 
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ment of truthful character nourished 
by the absence of a carbon copy as 
proof of what one has said. There 
would be no disadvantages for the 
sender, once the truthful character is 
well-developed, were it not for the 
possibility of slips of the tongue, hon- 
est mistakes, and memory’s inability 
to retain details concerning broken 
runs of periodicals and lists of gov- 
ernment documents being sent under 
separate cover. 

On the advantage side for the re- 
ceiver, we should list the pleasure of 
the more personal message. Of the 
disadvantages, we nominate the 
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amount by which listening-time ex- 
ceeds reading-time for the same mes- 
sage; the possibility that a receiver of 
ordinary memory must take notes 
during the recital if it includes details 
which may need checking before re- 
ply or which should be made part of 
the library records; the probability 
that at a later time the whole record- 
ing will have to be replayed to locate 
a missed detail; the apparent habit 
(of some dictators, none of whom we 
know personally) of gargling while 
dictating; and the ill-at-ease air with 
which the record rests in the corre- 
spondence file. (MGG) 
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CURRENT COMMENTS 


Compiled by Lots PETERSON, Assistant Librarian 


Social Law Library 
Boston 


Handbooks on Local Law. Addi- 
tional services are being developed by 
the Committee on Continuing Legal 
Education of the American Law Insti- 
tute in order that it may better per- 
form its educational functions for the 
legal profession. 

A new venture upon which the 
Committee is proceeding consists of 
publishing “how-to-do-it” handbooks 
on local law—veritable “local law 
bibles.” They will follow the concise, 
practical pattern of the Committee’s 
existing thirty-five general books us- 
able from state to state, of which 
more than 165,000 have been sold to 
date. 

The thirty-five books may be di- 
vided roughly into seven categories: 
taxation, investments, trial tech- 
niques, business and commercial 
transactions, labor law, federal legis- 
lation and law office management. 
Most of the volumes on federal tax- 
ation are of general use throughout 
the country, as are many of those on 
federal legislation, labor law and law 
office management. In the area of 
trial techniques, where the series is 
constructed around the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure, uniformity is 
achieved upon local adaption for com- 
pliance with the law and practice in 
a particular state. However, in the 
field of commercial transactions, such 
as the drafting of corporate charters 


and by-laws, basic corporate practice, 
etc., books written on a national scale 
have a limited value because of local 
variations in the law and practice. 
The same may be said of works on 
such subjects as state taxes, real estate 
transactions and family law. It is in 
these areas that the Committee will 
attempt to contribute practical, us- 
able material. If existing books can 
be readily adapted to include discus- 
sions of purely local law, this will be 
done. For example, Lifetime and 
Testamentary Estate Planning by 
Harrison Tweed and William Par- 
sons and The Drafting of Partnership 
Agreements by John E. Mulder, two 
A.L.I. best sellers, lend themselves to 
specialized treatment. Edward M. 
David, of the Pennsylvania Bar, is at 
work on a Pennsylvania edition of 
the former which will be issued dur- 
ing the summer of 1957. 

The Committee has already planned 
Pennsylvania texts for some few of 
its books. David H. Rosenbluth of the 
Philadelphia Bar is preparing Penn- 
sylvania Business Taxes for publica- 
tion within the next few months. If 
these are well received, additional 
material will be published and the 
program expanded to more and more 
states. 


Survey of the Federal Depository 
Library System. The Subcommittee to 
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Study Federal Printing and Paper- 
work of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, under the chairmanship 
of Representative Wayne L. Hays of 
Ohio, is engaged in a study of the 
management of government publica- 
tions, as authorized by H. Res. 262, 
84th Cong. The present phase of its 
program is directed toward determi- 
nation of what changes should be 
made in the outmoded depository li- 
brary law (44 U.S.C. §§ 82-86, 92 
(1952). Interesting testimony in point 
was supplied by the present Superin- 
tendent of Documents at a hearing 
held on August 7, 1956. House Report 
No. 2945, Parts 1-2 (84th Cong., 2d 
sess.) also contain pertinent informa- 
tion. 

The matter has long been of con- 
cern to members of Congress, various 
Superintendents of Documents, the 
American Library Association and re- 
lated parties. Officials of A.L.A., in- 
cluding the chairman of its Public 
Documents Committee, are cooperat- 
ing with the Subcommittee in this 
complex problem. Recently more 
than 1,200 suitable questionnaires 
were sent to depository and nonde- 
pository public, college and university 
libraries. Data obtained from these 
inquiries, when properly evaluated 
and supplemented by the views of 
other interested individuals and 
groups, will be used to assist in the 
formation of appropriate corrective 
legislation. Further hearings on the 
situation are scheduled for this spring. 

An open panel meeting was held 
on January 29, 1957, by the American 
Library Association’s Public Docu- 
ments Committee at the midwinter 
A.L.A. conference in Chicago, to give 
members an opportunity to review 
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the whole subject of depository librar- 
ies and the distribution of U. S. Gov- 
ernment Documents. Under the chair- 
manship of Benjamin E. Powell, a 
panel of four—Clarence Paine, Helen 
Lightfoot, Charles Gosnell and 
Benton Wilcox—discussed the topic: 
“Depository Libraries and the Need 
for New Legislation.” It was gener- 
ally agreed, not only by the panel but 
by many of approximately one hun- 
dred members attending the meeting, 
that the present depository system is 
wasteful and inadequate for the needs 
of the public. The panel felt that a 
system of state or regional full deposi- 
tories, which would serve as controlled 
storage and lending centers, is not 
only the best means of making gov- 
ernment publications available to all 
but is a system that would provide re- 
lief and space to those libraries hard 
put to service adequately or to store 
great quantities of documents. 

Julian McWhorter, Technical Ad- 
visor to the Subcommittee to Study 
Federal Printing and Paperwork, was 
present in the role of observer. He 
stated that the views expressed would 
be presented to the Subcommittee. 


“Union List of Serials” Study. The 
Library of Congress has received a 
grant of $6,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation for use in financing a 
preliminary study and plans for a 
permanent, self-sustaining form of the 
Union List of Serials. 

Wyllis E. Wright, Librarian of Wil- 
liams College and former chairman 
of the Joint Committee on the Union 
List of Serials, will spend the next 
few months, largely at the Library of 
Congress, carrying out basic investiga- 
tion. A new program is necessary be- 
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cause editing and publishing costs, 
plus the expense libraries must face 
in periodically checking their hold- 
ings, make further editions of the 
Union List of Serials along tradi- 
tional lines almost prohibitive. Also, 
the Joint Committee is aware that 
other related activities deserve atten- 
tion, especially in those areas in 
which some publication has already 
taken place, as foreign government 
publications, international congresses, 
and American newspapers. 

The general goal is to establish a 
Union Catalog of Serials at the Li- 
brary of Congress from which union 
lists of various kinds—alphabetical, 
subject, national or regional, etc.— 
could be produced systematically. The 
work would dovetail with New Serial 
Titles, the first unit cumulation 
which represents a stage in the overall 
program. (See Current Comments, 
Feb. 1957). At the same time the 
Joint Committee is exploring ways of 
keeping the Union List of Serials, as 
such, in print in some form or other, 
preferably with some changes and ad- 
ditions. 

Mr. Wright’s report on early find- 
ings is due this spring. 


Far Eastern Publications in Amert- 
can Libraries. An informative article 
entitled Problems of Acquiring Far 
Eastern Publications for American 
Libraries was published in the Janu- 
ary 1957 issue of Special Libraries. In 
it the author, A. Kaiming Chiu, Li- 
brarian of the Harvard-Yenching In- 
stitute, relates some of the vicissitudes 
and idiosyncrasies encountered in this 
vast field. 

Present Far Eastern collections in 
the United States are scattered in 


some twenty-three libraries (one in 
Canada) and total over 2,000,000 vol- 
umes collectively. This figure applies 
to the number of items held, not to 
the variety of titles possessed. On that 
score, probably about 325,000 titles in 
2,128,500 volumes are housed by the 
libraries mentioned, making an aver- 
age of six or seven duplicates per 
title. Editions may vary, of course. 

A rough estimate shows that there 
are 3,250,000 published Chinese, Jap- 
anese and Korean books American 
libraries could conceivably purchase. 
However, the author believes that ac- 
tual holdings in American collections 
do not amount to more than ten per- 
cent of the total book production of 
Eastern Asia—a small representation 
indeed. 

Concerning the magnitude of cur- 
rent American acquisition of Far 
Eastern books, the output of cards 
printed in Chinese, Japanese and 
Korean by the Cooperative Catalog- 
ing Project of the Library of Congress 
averages about 9,500 titles each year. 
This number of cataloged items rep- 
resents only twenty-eight percent of 
the annual book production of China 
and Japan. Taking into account the 
unique titles received by libraries not 
yet joined in the Cooperative Catalog 
Project, the percentage can probably 
be revised upward to around thirty 
percent of the book publication of 
China, Japan and Korea—that is, 
about 10,000 titles are acquired an- 
nually by American and Canadian 
libraries. 





As one might imagine, actual order- 
ing of books from this part.of the 
world is complicated. Aside from west- 
ern-type bound volumes, there exists 
a large market in wood-block editions 
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which is of special interest to research 
collections. The ability to identify 
these rare works, especially those of 
the tenth through the fifteenth cen- 
turies, takes long training and actual 
experience in handling the tomes. 
Many times a dealer does not know 
the true identity of a volume al- 
though he may catalog it definitely. 

As the article progresses, Mr. Chiu 
supplies details on the ordering of 
books and serials, exchange formali- 
ties, methods of payment, etc., and 
tells, in his closing paragraphs, a little 
about obtaining publications from 
India and Southeast Asia. He gives 
enthusiastic support to UNESCO 
book coupons, the “‘cleverest medium 
thus far devised in the interest of cul- 
tural exchange between nations. 
Many institutions in the Far East 
want American publications but they 
cannot always get the necessary for- 
eign exchange to buy them. UNESCO 
book coupons will be a welcome gift 
for poor educational institutions in 
the Orient and will enable them to 
buy publications issued by Western 
democracies.” 


Social Law Library Statistics, 1955 / 
56. During the fiscal year 1955/56 
(Oct. 1- Sept. 30), the Social Law Li- 
brary spent $16,375.14 for books; 
$2,883.72 for binding; and $25,883.70 
for salaries. It added 1,275 bound vol- 
umes and 562 pamphlets to its collec- 
tion which now contains 117,856 
bound and 1,798 unbound items. 

The yearly expense figure was $49,- 
650.35, of which $32,630.50 was con- 
tributed by 1,227 members. 


Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York Library Statistics, 1955/ 
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56. The number of bound volumes in 
the Library of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York as of 
April 30, 1956, totaled 298,478. Of 
these 176,325 are listed as purchases 
and 122,153 fall into the gift category. 

During the fiscal year 1955/56, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the 
Library Committee, 3,586 volumes 
were added to the collection—2,159 
through purchase and 1,427 as gifts. 
In the same period the Library also 
acquired 2,382 pamphlets. 

General expenditures may be 
quoted as follows: for salaries $98,- 
715.86; for acquisition of books, $27,- 
172.70; for binding, $8,970.35; and 
for legislative and court records, 
$1,579.00. Overall expenses came to 
$139,879.32. 

The use of microcards was intro- 
duced during the year. This service 
will be expanded if it proves accept- 
able to the membership as_ time 
elapses. A loan library may be estab- 
lished in the near future for volumes 
of legal biography and books about 
the law. The Association has, of 
course, long adhered to a policy of 
library service for reference only so 
that no member would ever be faced 
with a report that a book was out of 
the building. It is to be determined 
whether a small loan library of the 
materials indicated can be maintained 
without inconvenience to those who 
require books for reference. 


Chicago Law Institute Statistics, 
1956. During 1956 the Chicago Law 
Institute acquired 1,381 volumes ac- 
cording to the annual report of the 
Librarian. In addition, it spent $27,- 
352.00 for salaries; $22,550.40 for 
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books and periodicals; $1,347.25 for 
binding and book repair; and $725.55 
for insurance. Total disbursements 
reached $58,506.46. 

The circulation figure for the pe- 
riod was 94,354, with a daily average 
of 308 books withdrawn. Persons en- 
tering the Library to consult material 
numbered 99,915. 

On February 18, 1957, the Insti- 
tute completed one hundred years as 
an incorporated institution. However, 
the collection actually started as early 
as 1846, when several practicing law- 
yers brought their law books together 
for mutual use. From this beginning 
the Library has continued to grow 
until it now contains over 125,000 
items, carefully selected for some 1,809 
members and other users. 


Law Librarians of New England In- 
stitute and “News Letter.” The first 
institute for law librarians in the New 
England area was held on February 
22, 1957, at the Harvard Law School 
Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
The program, sponsored by the New 
England Chapter of the American 
Association of Law Libraries, con- 
sisted of five sessions, all of which re- 
corded good attendance. 

Subjects covered were as follows: 
Remarks on Some Practical Applica- 
tions of American Legal History, Pro- 
fessor Charles Fairman, Harvard Law 
School; Collection Development— 
Acquisition Policies and Procedures, 
Miss Myrtle Moody, Head, Acquisi- 
tions Department, Harvard Law 
School Library; Processing for Use— 
Providing Access to Resources 
Through Library Records, Andrew D. 
Osborn, Associate Librarian for Cata- 


log Planning, Harvard University; 
Public Relations in the Law Library, 
George Strait, Worcester County 
(Mass.) Law Library; and Reference 
Service—Analysis of Problems and 
Techniques of Legal Research, Philip 
A. Putnam, Assistant Librarian, Har- 
vard Law School Library. 

Another first for the Chapter was 
the materialization, in February, of a 
News Leiter. The initial number was 
more or less experimental in nature, 
a harbinger, it is hoped, of things to 
come. Ad interim editor Roy M. 
Mersky of the Yale Law Library gath- 
ered together eight pages of items 
relating to members, activities and 
facts of regional interest. Felicitations 
received from Mr. Dillard S. Gardner, 
President of the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries, introduced the 
publication. 


Suez Canal Documents. U. S. De- 
partment of State Publication 6392 
(International Organization and Con- 
ference Series II, Near and Middle 
Eastern and African 1) contains a 
considerable collection of documents 
pertaining to events involving the 
Suez Canal from July 26, 1956, to 
September 22, 1956. In it are key 
documents on the “nationalization” 
of the Canal and the Western reac- 
tion; all the substantive statements of 
the Twenty-Two-Power London Con- 
ference; published papers of the Five- 
Power Suez Committee and of the 
Second London Conference on the 
Suez Canal; plus significant public 
statements of President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles on the Suez 
problem throughout the period from 
the “nationalization” of the Universal 
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Suez Canal Company to the action at 
London to establish a Canal Users 
Association. Included also are texts of 
those agreements and treaties of the 
past century which have a particu- 
larly important bearing on the pres- 
ent legal status of the Canal. (See 
Current Comments, Feb. 1957). 

The publication can be purchased 
for $1.25 from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice. (S_1.70/2:N27/1) 


U. S. Foreign Policy Documents, 
1950-1955. The Historical Division of 
the Department of State has com- 
pleted, and will issue soon, a large 
volume entitled The Search for Peace 
and Security; Selected Documents, 
1950-1955. It continues the useful 
Decade of American Foreign Policy: 
Basic Documents, 1941-1949, which 
was published in 1950 as Senate Doc- 
ument No. 123, 8Ist Cong., Ist sess. 
Both volumes were prepared at the 
request of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations by the staff of the 
Committee and the Department of 
State. 


American Bar Association Enters 
Case Testing Congressional Probe 
Powers. By authority of its Board of 
Governors, the American Bar Associa- 
tion intervened as amicus curiae in 
the case of Watkins v. United States 
(no. 261) now pending before the 
U. S. Supreme Court. The appeal in- 
volves the power of Congressional 
committees to question witnesses as 
to their knowledge of Communist 
Party affiliations of others. 

Former U. S. Senator Herbert R. 
O’Conor of Maryland, Chairman of 
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the Association’s Special Committee 
on Communist Tactics, Strategy and 
Objectives, said: “It is the consensus 
of our subcommittee that it will serve 
the public interest to have more 
clearly defined the authority of Con- 
gressional committees to identify 
membership in the Communist Party 
or Communist-front organizations.” 

The Association’s brief was re- 
viewed by the Board of Governors 
before it was filed. 


American Bar Association Recom- 
mendations for Civil Defense. In a re- 
port submitted to the House of Dele- 
gates of the American Bar Associa- 
tion by its Special Committee on 
Atomic Law, it is suggested that the 
nation’s civilian defense program be 
revamped and strengthened so it will 
not be necessary for martial law to 
supersede civilian authority in the 
event of atomic attack. 

The recommendations, which took 
a year to draft, are contained in a 
proposed “Statement of Objectives” 
concerning governmental administra- 
tive problems that would arise if 
atomic war comes. They were drafted 
because President Eisenhower and 
several Congressional committees 
have stated that the present Congress 
will be asked to consider changes in 
the civilian defense laws. 

Major points made in the “Objec 
tives” include: 1. “Civilian authority 
should be prepared to govern the 
country in the event of atomic attack. 
It is no task for the armed forces who, 
in war, must give priority to their 
military missions.” 2. Planning to 
meet the demands of civilian defense 
“ought to be predominantly a_ task 
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for the Federal Government” which 
“must have responsibility for finan- 
cial and technical resources needed to 
keep our communities in readiness 
for civilian defense.” 3. With in- 
creased federal planning and _assist- 
ance, local communities must at the 
present time “prepare themselves to 
handle locally many of the new and 
dificult problems atomic warfare 
would bring.” Federal, state and local 
governments should immediately take 
steps to enlist and indoctrinate citi- 
zens’ boards to assist local officials in 
emergency tasks such as rationing of 
food, fuel, shelter, allocation of scarce 
industrial and rehabilitation materi- 
als, and assigning manpower for criti- 
cal emergency needs. 4. There is need 
for “new and clearer definition of 
central planning and administrative 
authority in Washington. We believe 
it unwise to continue to divide central 
responsibility between two major ex- 
ecutive agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Nor do we believe that civil- 
ian defense duties can any longer ef- 
fectively be delegated among a num- 
ber of federal agencies, or shared with 
state and local agencies, unless a com- 
prehensive plan is first developed into 
which their respective efforts can 
clearly be fitted.” 5. Public apathy 
can only be overcome if the federal, 
state and local governments “furnish 
the people with the simple, unvar- 
nished facts and tell them what to ex- 
pect and what is expected of them.” 

The proposed statement which has 
been sanctioned by the House of Del- 
egates will be presented to appropri- 
ate committees of Congress. Copies 
will also be sent to state and local bar 
associations throughout the country 


with the request that they give 
prompt consideration to setting up 
local task forces to carry out the 
recommendations in the light of local 
planning. 


American Society for Legal History 
Initiated. The American Society for 
Legal History was organized in De- 
cember 1956 at a meeting of the As- 
sociation of American Law Schools. 
It will be incorporated in Pennsyl- 
vania this year. 

Erwin Surrency, Law Librarian of 
Temple University School of Law Li- 
brary, was elected president of the 
Society and Brendan Brown of Lo- 
yola University is vice president. 
Chief Justice Earl Warren, Judge 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt and Dean Alli- 
son Reppy are among the distin- 
guished members of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

Annual dues for the new organiza- 
tion will be $10.00 per annum. Mem- 
bership blanks may be obtained from 
Professor Surrency, Temple Univer- 
sity School of Law, 1715 North Broad 
St., Philadelphia 22. 


New Periodical in Legal History. 
Temple University School of Law has 
announced the publication of the 
American Journal of Legal History 
beginning in 1957. The Journal will 
feature articles in legal history of all 
legal systems as well as historical legal 
documents and bibliographical infor- 
mation of articles from historical and 
legal periodicals concerning the his- 
tory of the law. It is expected that the 
periodical will appear quarterly and 
that each volume will contain ap- 
proximately 300 pages. The subscrip- 
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tion price has been established at 
$7.50 per volume. 

An Advisory Board and an Edi- 
torial Board is being selected which 
will consist of prominent jurists, law 
teachers and historians who have 
agreed to aid in developing this proj- 
ect for promoting the study and un- 
derstanding of legal history. 

The first issue of the magazine, 
published in January, contains an 
article by an Australian professor of 
law, Henry Stoljar, on The Early His- 
tory of Bailments. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Brown, present research assistant to 
Professor Blume at the Univeristy of 
Michigan, wrote Legal Systems in 
Conflict; Orleans Territory 1804-1812. 
The first document of historical in- 
terest chosen for publication is the 
Philadelphia County Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions and Common Pleas, 1695, 
which constitutes the earliest known 
record of the Philadelphia courts. 


Outstanding Cases Decided by New 
York’s High Court Reviewed. Com- 
mencing with the Fall, 1956 issue 
(vol. 6, no. 1), the Buffalo Law Re- 
view inaugurated a new policy of 
printing notes on important cases de- 
cided by the Court of Appeals of the 
State of New York. The program 
starts with litigation contained in 309 
N. Y. and will continue to review out- 
standing cases in | N. Y. 2d, etc. Ar- 
rangement of the material follows a 
subject subdivision scheme. 


Microprint Card Bibliography. The 
Eastman Kodak Company’s pamphlet 
What’s Available on Microprint 
Cards may be obtained free of charge 
from the Graphic Reproduction Sales 
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Division, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

The list, made up from publishers’ 
catalogs and pre-publication notices, 
includes material in the fields of law 
and library science. It contains infor- 
mation currently assembled from all 
of the publishers “we know to be 
active in this medium.” 


New Parliamentary Dictionary. A 
244 page Parliamentary Dictionary by 
Louis A. Abraham and S. C. Hawtrey 
(London, Butterworth & Co., Ltd. 
1956) is a convenient and explanatory 
guide to the essential expressions used 
in English parliamentary procedure. 
It includes parliamentary terms used 
mainly in the House of Commons but 
also covers colloquial and _ technical 
definitions. 


Guide to Comparative Literature. 
The National Council of Teachers of 
English and the American Library 
Association are jointly sponsoring the 
preparation of a Guide to Compara- 
tive Literature under the general edi- 
torship of Professor Charleton Laird 
of the University of Nevada. A sec- 
tion of the Guide entitled “Relations 
Between Literature, Law and _ the 
Courts” is being edited by Dr. Eleazer 
Lecky, Professor of English at the 
University of Southern California. 
Plans call for publication of the an- 
notated bibliography later this year. 


Space Law Bibliography. The latest 
issue of the Journal of Air Law and 
Commerce (vol. 23, no. 3) contains a 
Space Law Bibliography by John C. 
Hogan, Research Editor, Rand Cor- 
poration, Santa Monica, California. 

Mr. Hogan’s list is arranged in the 
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following six categories: I. Recent 
Literature on Law and Activities in 
Space (Subdivided geographically); 
II. Acquisition of Title by Symbolic 
Acts; III. Sovereignty Over ‘“Air- 
space” and the Upper Atmosphere; 
IV. Regulation of Activities in the 
Air; V. Marginal Extensions of Terri- 
torial Sovereignty; and VI. Bibliog- 
raphies and Indexes of Air Law Lit- 
erature. The bibliography is preceded 
by a brief review of legal develop- 
ments in this comparatively new field. 

On the same subject, a four page 
special supplement to Andrew Haley’s 
article on space law and metalaw 
which was published in the Novem- 
ber 1, 1956, Harvard Law Record (See 
Current Comments, Feb. 1957) was 
printed with the February 7, 1957, is- 
sue of the same publication. At this 
later date Mr. Haley writes on Recent 
Developments in Space Law and 
Metalaw. 


What is Sonic Boom? An interest- 
ing article that anticipates legal ac- 
tion concerning sonic boom was pub- 
lished in the January 1957 Insurance 
Counsel Journal under the title: Js 
Sonic Boom an Explosion? 

The text explains the nature of 
this phenomenon from the technical 
viewpoint of a physics professor (John 
I. Hopkins, Vanderbilt University) 
and discusses the insurance angle 
through John J. McIntosh, an inde- 
pendent insurance adjuster in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Although there are no court deci- 
sions involving the subject, it would 
seem that reactions which take place 
in sonic boom coincide with the char- 
acteristics of explosion—yet a num- 


ber of competent insurance execu- 
tives, who have made a conscientious 
study of the matter, do not feel this is 
so. Apparently they believe it is an 
entirely new phenomenon. Their po- 
sition may be correct “but it will take 
a few court decisions to finally decide 
the question.” 

For the present it appears that the 
small number of claims resulting from 
this new type of destruction will not 
bankrupt insurance companies. In 
the future, however, sonic booms may 
become as plentiful as fire crackers on 
the Fourth of July; then it may be 
necessary to add an exclusion to polli- 
cies or charge additional premiums to 
cover such damage. 


Legal Research in Canada. A full 
text of the report made by the Com- 
mittee on Legal Research of the Ca- 
nadian Bar Association, which was 
adopted by the Canadian Bar Associ- 
ation Council on September 3, 1956, 
is published in the Canadian Bar Re- 
view for November 1956 at pages 
999-1064. 

The ten-member Committee was 
created in 1954 to “look into the con- 
dition of legal research in Canada 
and to report to the Association on 
the following and other related mat- 
ters: 1. What is the role of legal re- 
search in Canada? 2. What in the past 
has been the Canadian contribution 
in the way of legal research? 3. If, in 
the committee’s opinion, this contri- 
bution has been less than it might, or 
ought, to have been, what are the 
reasons? 4. What steps should be 
taken, by the Association as well as 
other agencies, to encourage legal re- 
search? 5. If a programme of organ- 
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ized research were undertaken in 
Canada, what in the committee’s 
opinions should be the priorities?” 

After studying the situation, the ap- 
pointed investigators recorded recom- 
mendations concerning problems they 
believe exist in the field. It seems the 
principal reasons for the “lack of legal 
research in Canada” revolve around 
little interest in research in all branches 
of the profession; poor standards of 
education and inadequate staffs, facil- 
ities and endowments in Canadian 
law schools; failure of the profession 
and universities to accord the law 
school its proper educational and fi- 
nancial status; inadequate law library 
facilities and personnel throughout 
Canada; insufficient provision of law 
clerks and secretaries to Canadian 
judges; and lack of foundation and 
other financial assistance to legal re- 
search. 

Five specific proposals for carrying 
out these recommendations appear in 
the report. It is suggested that more 
clerical and secretarial assistance for 
judges should be requested of the 
Minister of Justice and the Attorneys 
General of the provinces. It is recom- 
mended that an annual grant be made 
to the Association of Canadian Law 
Teachers to assist that organization in 
its work. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics should prepare a plan for 
the compilation of statistics from the 
civil and criminal courts, invoking, 
at the same time, whatever federal 
and provincial cooperation may be 
necessary to give it effect. Meetings 
of law librarians in Canada with rep- 
resentatives of the Canadian Library 
Association and the Association of 
Canadian Law Teachers should be 
convoked and financed so common 
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problems and interlibrary coopera- 
tion methods could be discussed. Con- 
sideration also should be given to the 
means by which appropriate recogni- 
tion might be extended to distin- 
guished contributions of legal research 
and writing. 

A principal recommendation advo- 
cating the establishment of a Legal 
Research Foundation is outlined in 
detail. Such an organization would, 
among other things, provide a center 
for the encouragement of legal schol- 
arship in Canada and could cooper- 
ate, financially or otherwise, with bar 
associations, law publishers and _ uni- 
versities in fostering its work. The 
Foundation would also have the au- 
thority and funds to make grants to 
Canadian law libraries. 

The last few pages of the report 
contain a “partial dissent” by Dean 
C. A. Wright (University of Toronto 
School of Law) regarding the pro- 
posed Foundation. He believes that a 
diverse handling of the problem in 
the law schools would be preferable 
to a central, dramatic organization 
which would probably become a noble 
edifice and little more. Centralization 
of effort, he feels, could never achieve 
the scholarly standards possible 
through separate, less regimented, ef- 
forts. 

Two or three references are made 
to the fact that Canada should not at- 
tempt to copy the United States or 
Britain in any programs adopted but 
develop her own tradition, being 
aware of the good and bad in outside 
influences. 


Puerto Rican Court Organization. 
A. Cecil Snyder, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Puerto Rico, com- 
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ments on the success of the Island's 
judicial reorganization in the Thurs- 
day, December 13, 1956, Harvard Law 
Record. When Puerto Rico became a 
Commonwealth in 1953, its new Con- 
stitution made sweeping changes in 
the court system. It provided that the 
courts should constitute a unified ju- 
dicial plan simplifying jurisdiction, 
operation and administration. 

The Legislature thereupon created 
a single General Court of Justice and 
inaugurated within the General 
Court a trial court known as the 
Court of First Instance consisting of 
two divisions, the District and Supe- 
rior Courts. The District Court has 
the power to try misdemeanors, in- 
cluding traffic cases, and civil suits up 
to $2,500. The Superior Court tries 
felonies, civil cases involving more 
than $2,500 and all domestic relations, 
juvenile, tax, condemnation proceed- 
ings and probate matters. Parts of the 
two divisions of the Court of First 
Instance are located throughout 
Puerto Rico. 

All civil cases are heard by a judge 
without jury. Juries are present only 
in criminal cases involving felonies. 
This new deliberative policy, together 
with the recently established doctrine 
of comparative negligence, has elimi- 
nated congested dockets—trial courts 
are abreast of their schedules. 

Also contributing to the efficient 
handling of cases is the abolition of 
the concept of jurisdiction over sub- 
ject matter. A case is tried where filed 
unless one of the parties or the sitting 
judge objects. If this happens, the 
suit is not heard where introduced if 
it was brought in the wrong part or 
division of the General Court. How- 
ever, instead of being dismissed as 
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formerly, the case is transferred to the 
appropriate part or division. 

Another reform abolishes the trial 
de novo on appeal from the District 
Court to the Superior Court. A judge’s 
notes become the record on appeal 
and are accompanied by a mechanical 
recording of the testimony. When re- 
quested, recordings are used in the 
Superior Court to challenge or sup- 
plement judge’s notes. Actually, re- 
corders are waived more than ninety 
percent of the time, especially in 
traffic cases. Since litigation in the Dis- 
trict Courts seldom involves intricate 
questions of law, elimination of trial 
de novo has reduced the volume of 
appeals more than sixty percent. 

Most of the remaining pages of this 
issue of the Harvard Law Record are 
devoted to Puerto Rican affairs in- 
cluding an explanation of some inter- 
pretations of Public law 600, 8lst 
Cong. (64 Stat. 319 (1950), 48 U.S.C., 
§§ 731 (b)-731 (e) (1952), in an article 
discussing The Commonwealth Status 
of Puerto Rico as determined by the 
statute. 


National Legal Aid Association Re- 
leases New Film. The National Legal 
Aid Association recently announced 
the release of their film The Story of 
Legal Aid, a sound motion picture in 
color, produced in two editions. One 
version is intended for bar associa- 
tions and the legal profession. The 
other, requiring slightly shorter view- 
ing time, is for the general public. 

The Story of Legal Aid describes 
how its service operates and where it 
stands in relation to the legal profes- 
sion and the community. It is the first 
film to carry its theme of equal justice 
for all to the public. 
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The reel is suited for fund raising 
campaigns, welfare and fraternal 
groups, civic and luncheon clubs, 
high school civic classes, etc. The 
longer version, which runs 2114 min- 
utes, aims to show bar associations, 
law schools and lawyers the steps nec- 
essary to sponsor and improve legal 
aid facilities. 

Any legal aid office or bar associa- 
tion may obtain a print of the film 
by filling out an application form ob- 
tainable from the National Legal Aid 
Association, American Bar Center, 
1155 E. 60th St., Chicago 37. 


“Medical Witness” Available. Dis- 
tribution of the new film on medical 
evidence techniques, The Medical 
Witness, began on January I, 1957. It 
is the first of a series of six medico- 
legal narratives to be produced by the 
William S. Merrell Company, a Cin- 
cinnati pharmaceutical firm, in co- 
operation with the American Medical 
Association and the American Bar 
Association. Under the contractual 
agreement, both associations review 
scripts prior to production. 

Bar association requests for film 
copies will be filled as received. Or- 
der forms can be obtained from the 
American Bar Association Committee 
on Public Relations, 1155 E. 60th St., 
Chicago 37. Applications should be 
made well in advance of the showing 
date and should supply an alternative 
time if possible. No rental fee is re- 
quired, although a nominal charge of 
$2.00 for handling is necessary. At 
present the film can be made avail- 
able for single screenings only. Copies 
must be returned the day following 
their use because bookings have been 
received far into the spring. 
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Although all orders must be di- 
rected to the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the National Legal Audio-Visual 
Center at Indiana University will do 
the actual shipping of the films. 


United Nations Law Commission 
Adds Six Members. The International 
Law Commission of the United Na- 
tions has been increased in size from 
fifteen to twenty-one members by a 
recent vote of the U. N. General As- 
sembly. This step was taken at the 
behest of the U. N.’s Latin American 
colleagues who wish to add to the 
roster of each of the organization’s 
bodies in view of the enlargement of 
U. N. membership to eighty countries. 

In addition to its general work in 
international law, the ten year old 
Commission has been specifically en- 
gaged in codifying the laws of the 
high seas. Its final report on the sub- 
ject appears in the “Official Docu- 
ments” section of the January 1957 
American Journal of International 
Law. 

Commission members do not serve 
as representatives of their govern- 
ments but in their capacities as ex- 
pert lawyers. 


American Association of University 
Professors Membership Extended to 
More Librarians. A recent decision of 
the Council of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors regards 
all college and university librarians of 
professional status as being “engaged 
in teaching or research.” This means 
that a large proportion of this library 
group now fulfils the primary require- 
ment for membership in the A.A.U.P. 
Prospective active members must also 
have held their positions in an ap- 
proved institution for at least a year, 
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half time or more, with faculty status. 

A membership count made during 
1956 revealed that 738 librarians have 
already joined the Association, plac- 
ing them twentieth on a list of forty- 
six subject-matter fields among which 
present membership of nearly 40,000 
is distributed. 


Metal Looseleaf Binding. The re- 
cent addition of metal looseleaf bind- 
ers to the General Binding Corpora- 
tion’s Cerlox Narrow-Back and Cerlox 
Wide-Back plastic bindings makes 
possible looseleaf treatment of mate- 
rial using just the GBC 112-EP elec- 
tric power punch or its counterpart, 
the GBC 12-D hand-operated punch. 
The manual cutter, which costs $195, 
can accommodate one to twenty sheets 
of paper in one operation; the electric 
model, costing $695, handles slightly 
heavier loads. Diameters of available 
looseleaf rings range from one-half 
inch (thirty-two pages) to one and five- 
eighths inches (up to five hundred 
pages). Rings and covers are substan- 
tial and may be used a number of 
times as punchings are standard. 

The General Binding Corporation 
of 812 West Belmont Ave., Chicago 
14, will supply information on _ re- 
quest. 


Three American Bar Association 
Publications Available to Law Librar- 
ies. Some well-known American Bar 
Association publications are now be- 
ing offered to members of the Associa- 
tion and to law libraries without cost 
except for a minimal postage and 
handling charge. These permanently 
bound books are: American Bar As- 
sociation Annual Reports (1920-1922 
and 1924-1950) at twenty cents per 
volume; Sunderland’s History of the 
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American Bar, fifteen cents per copy; 
and Rogers’ American Bar Leaders, 
twenty cents per copy. Requests speci- 
fying titles (years in the case of the 
annual reports) and quantities, to- 
gether with check or coin, should be 
addressed to: Publications Depart- 
ment, American Bar Association, 1155 
E. 60th Street, Chicago 37. 


Korean Legal Center Receives 
American Law Books. Special cere- 
monies during the week of March 8 
marked the presentation of a well- 
balanced law library of several thou- 
sand volumes of American law books 
to the new Korean Legal Center in 
Seoul. 

The collection, assembled under the 
leadership of the American Bar Foun- 
dation’s Special Committee on Co- 
operation with the Legal Profession 
of Friendly Nations, was made possi- 
ble by gifts from American publishers 
and other donors, including the West 
Publishing Co., Southern Methodist 
University Law School, the American 
Bar Foundation, Lawyers Co-operative 
Publishing Co., Matthew Bender & 
Co., the Martindale American Law 
Dictionary Co., Dean Robert G. Storey 
(Southern Methodist University School 
of Law), who is chairman of the 
American Bar Foundation’s Special 
Committee, and Mrs. Storey. The 
Dean participated in the dedication 
along with Korean government and 
bar officials. 

Another phase of the Committee’s 
program involves cooperation—in the 
legal field—with various departments 
of the federal government to extend 
the international ‘People-to-People” 
partnership sponsored by President 
Eisenhower. A considerable number 
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of foreign lawyers and judges visiting 
the United States have been assisted 
in their itineraries. One such visitor, 
President Nazir Ahmad Khan of the 
Pakistan National Bar Association, is 
establishing a Pakistan law center. 


Law Books Sold at Auction, 1955- 
56. Again in 1955-56, as in 1954-55, 
about 150 books and manuscripts of 
legal interest were sold at auction 
and reported in American Book Prices 
Current, 1956. The highest priced 
item was a manuscript copy of the in- 
structions of the Continental Con- 
gress to the commissioners who went 
to Paris in 1781 to sign the Treaty of 
Paris. It sold for $5,300. In Marshall’s 
bicentennial year, seven sets of Beve- 
ridge’s Life of John Marshall, 1916- 
19, were sold. They ranged in price 
from $6.00 to $14.00 for an inscribed 
copy, with one limited edition set go- 
ing for $25.00. Journals of Congress, 
v. 3, 1778, signed by Charles Thom- 
son, secretary of the Continental Con- 
gress, brought $225.00. An early edi- 
tion of the U. S. Confederation 
Constitution, 1783, left the block for 
$10.00. Acts of the Ist Congress, 2d 
Session, 1790, auctioned for $22.00. 
Lewis, Great American Lawyers, 1907- 
9, 8 v., a limited edition, bound in 
Levant Morocco, extra-illustrated, at- 
tracted $110.00. The Holmes items 
were priced as in previous years. In- 
teresting American state materials 
were: Carey, Oregon Constitution 
Convention of 1857, 1926, $13.00; 
Confederate State Laws, 1862-64, 
$40.00; Kansas Territorial Laws, 1857, 
$22.00; Louisiana, Digest of Civil 
Laws, 1808, $35.00; and Louisiana 
Territorial Laws, 1808 (incomplete 
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copy), $32.00. The highest price for a 
state item was $1,100 for the Consti- 
tution of the State of Deseret, 1849, 
16 p. Notable English books at auc- 
tion were: Beawes, Lex Mercatoria 
Redivia, 1752, $22.00; Blackstone's 
Great Charter, 1759, $15.00; Mait- 
land’s Collected Papers, 1911, 3 v., 
$42.00; Campbell’s Lives of the Chan- 
cellors and Chief Justices, 1845-49, 11 
v., $25.00; The Attorney-General’s 
Charges against the Late Queen 
(Caroline), 1821, $22.00; Fleta, 1647, 
$16.00; and St. German, Dialogues, 
1580, $17.00. An _ ecclesiastical law 
item, the Canones et Decreta Sacro- 
sancti of the Council of Trent, 1564, 
realized $280.00. Foreign and ancient 
law items were unusually plentiful: 
Beauchet, Histoire du Droit Prive de 
la Republique Athenienne, 1897, 4 
v., $7.00; Bonfante, Storia del Drritto 
Romano, 1934, 2 v., $10.00; The 
French Constitution of 1791, $70.00; 
Gavet, Sources de l’Histoire des In- 
stitutions et du Droit Francais, 1899, 
$25.00; Justinian’s Institutes, 1547, 
$20.00; and Locre de Roissy, Esprit 
du Code Napoleon, with Cambaceres’ 
emblem, $110.00. First editions of 
Montesquieu’s Esprit des Loix, 1748, 
sold for $40.00 and $65.00. There 
were two literary works of legal back- 
ground, Samuel Warren’s Ten Thou- 
sand a Year, 1841, 3 v., $12.00 and 
$15.00 and Judge Talfourd’s Trage- 
dies, 1840, with letters, $27.00. Of par- 
ticular interest to law librarians were 
Cowley’s Bibliography of Abridg- 
ments, 1932, which changed hands for 
$6.00 and Bridgman’s Short View of 
Legal Bibliography, 1807, which sold 
for $8.00. (Contributed by John W. 
Heckel) 
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“Tax Lectures on Records’. A new 
experiment in the field of continuing 
legal education is being developed by 
an organization named “Tax Lec- 
tures on Records”, 550 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36. It has published and 
has for sale one-hour long-playing 
records on these subjects: (1) Collapsi- 
ble Corporations; (2) Collapsible Part- 
nerships; (3) Constructive Ownership 
of Stock; (4) Current Problems on De- 
preciation; (5) Exclusions from Gross 
Income; (6) Profit-Sharing Plans for 
Small Companies; and (7) Stock Op- 
tions. 


New Monthly Newsletter on Court 
Congestion. The American Bar Foun- 
dation, through its Project on Con- 
gestion in the Courts, published in 
March the first issue of its new 
monthly newsletter entitled Court 
Congestion. The newsletter will serve 
as a clearing house of current and 


useful information on what is being 
done at local, state and national levels 
to combat trial delays. Each issue will 
contain information about published 
reports on Court Congestion and will 
identify some of the major projects 
and studies on this topic currently 
underway throughout the country. 
Mr. John C. Leary, Librarian, Crom- 
well Library, American Bar Center, is 
editor of the new newsletter. 


Progress on the Translation of 
Planiol. The Louisiana State Law In- 
stitute, in its Ninth Biennial Report, 
1956, reports that it believes its proj- 
ect to translate Planiol’s three-volume 
Traité Elémentaire de Droit Civil 
may be completed within the coming 
biennium. Upon its completion, the 
translation will be published by the 
Institute and will provide a much 
needed modern commentary on the 
French law. 








MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


Compiled by Francis B. Waters, Librarian 
New York Court of Appeals Library 


(Note: Members are cordially invited to 
submit news of their professional activities to 
the compiler. Material received by the twenty- 
fifth day of February, May, August or No- 
vember will appear in the next issue.) 


Mrs. Resecca L. Notz, legal ana- 
lyst in the American Law Division of 
the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress, retired on 
December 31, 1956, after a distin- 
guished service of thirty-one years 
with the Library. Mrs. Notz served in 
the Law Division from 1908 to 1918, 
and in 1935 was reappointed to the 
Legislative Reference Service staff as 
an Indexer in the Federal Law Sec- 
tion, now the American Law Division. 
When the Federal Law Index was dis- 
continued in 1954, Mrs. Notz was re- 
assigned to the position of legal ana- 
lyst. Mrs. Notz has served on a part- 
time basis as library consultant of the 
Washington College of Law and as 
professorial lecturer in legal bibliog- 
raphy. Upon her retirement she was 
named professorial lecturer emeritus. 


SipNEY B. HILt retired on March 
1, 1957, from the position of Librarian 
and General Manager of The Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New 
York, after twenty-six years of service. 

Mr. Hill, a member of the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries since 
1931, was President in 1941-1942 and 
has been an active participant in Asso- 
ciation affairs during his entire mem- 


bership. He currently serves as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Indexing of 
Foreign Legal Material and is also 
the Association’s representative to the 
Council of National Library Associa- 
tions. He is the Chairman of the Joint 
Committee to Study Relations be- 
tween Libraries in the United States 
and the Federal Government. 

The United States Book Exchange 
has been a project in which Mr. Hill 
has maintained a deep interest. He 
was one of its organizers and has 
served as President and Chairman of 
its Board of Directors. He has also 
been active in the rehabilitation of 
war devastated libraries and promi- 
nent in the policy councils of the 
American Association of Law Librar- 
ies. 

Prior to his service with The As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of 
New York, Mr. Hill was associated 
with the Library of Congress. 


Harry Bitner, Librarian, U. S. De- 
partment of Justice, has been ap- 
pointed Law Librarian, Yale Law 
School, effective July 1, 1957. Mr. 
Bitner received his LL. B. from the 
University of Kansas City in 1939 and 
his A. B. in 1941. He holds a B. S. in 
Library Science from the University 
of Illinois, 1942. Mr. Bitner was Law 
Librarian at the University of Kansas 
City from 1939 to 1943, when he en- 
tered the armed services. He served in 
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the U. S. Army until 1946. After the 
war, he became Reference Librarian 
at the University of Pennsylvania 
School of Law. A short time there- 
after, he was appointed Associate Law 
Librarian at Columbia University. 
Mr. Bitner was at Columbia until 
1954, when he accepted the position 
of Librarian of the U. S. Department 
of Justice. He is the co-author with 
Miles O. Price of Effective Legal Re- 
search. 


Forrest S. DRUMMOND, Librarian 
of the Los Angeles County Law Li- 
brary, was guest speaker during Jan- 
uary on the public service radio pro- 
gram presented weekly by the Los 
Angeles County Board of Supervisors. 
He spoke on the legal status and 
functions of the Library. A Com- 
mander in the U. S. Naval Reserve, 
Mr. Drummond served two weeks of 
active duty, March 9-23, with the Dis- 
trict Legal Office Headquarters of the 
Eleventh Naval District in San Diego. 


Jerry Dye is now Circulation Li- 
brarian of the Law Library, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. Mr. 
Dye, formerly Assistant Cataloger, re- 
places Mr. Leo Boiteux, who has re- 
signed. 


James J. McArpie has been ap- 
pointed Librarian and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Law at Dickinson School of 
Law, Carlisle, Pa. Mr. McArdle is a 
graduate of Montana State University 
(LL. B., 1949), University of Wash- 
ington (B. A., 1954; M. L. L., 1956) 
and the University of Wyoming 
(M. A., 1955). 


Miss HELEN McLaury has resigned 
as Reference Librarian at U.C.L.A. 
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Law Library to become Assistant Li- 
brarian of the U. S. Tax Court, Wash- 
ington, D. C. She will assist Miss Lil- 
lian McLaurin. Mrs. Frances K. Hol- 
brook, Assistant Librarian in Charge 
of Readers’ Services at U.C.L.A. Law 
Library, will temporarily assume the 
duties of Reference Librarian. 


Patrick A. MITCHELL has been ap- 
pointed Law Librarian and Instructor 
in Law at Loyola University School of 
Law, New Orleans, effective Novem- 
ber 1, 1956. Miss Janet Mary Riley is 
now Faculty Supervisor of the Law 
Library and, as an Assistant Professor 
of Law, is devoting full time to her 
teaching duties. 


Miss Mary W. OL Iver, Law Librar- 
ian of the University of North Caro- 
lina, has been named a member of the 
Southeastern Law Teachers Board. 
She is the first woman to be so hon- 
ored. 


Mites O. Price will offer his course 
in law library administration at the 
School of Library Service of Columbia 
University for the six weeks begin- 
ning July 8, 1957. Requests concern- 
ing admission and fees should be ad- 
dressed to the School of Library 
Service. 


Mitts Surpcey, formerly Librarian 
of the University of Alberta Law Li- 
brary, has been appointed Assistant 
Librarian of the Supreme Court of 
Canada Library, Ottawa. 


Miss JOAN VALERIE SMITH has re- 
signed from the staff of the New Jer- 
sey State Library to accept a position 
with Covington & Burling in Wash- 
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ington, D. C. She will assist Miss 
Elizabeth Finley. 


WILLIAM B. STERN, Foreign Law Li- 
brarian of the Los Angeles County 
Law Library, lectured during this past 
December at the University of South- 
ern California School of Law on “Ba- 
sic Principles of Foreign Law.” Mr. 
Stern has recently addressed several 
bar associations on various phases of 
the law of Mexico. 


Two members of the Columbia 
University Law Library staff have re- 
cently graduated from the Columbia 
University School of Library Service 
and have accepted new positions. 
Joun Drac has been appointed Li- 
brarian of Chicago-Kent Law School, 
effective January 1. JuRIy FEDYNSKIJ 
has been appointed Reference Librar- 
ian at Notre Dame Law School Li- 
brary. 


Staff changes at the Library of the 
American Bar Foundation include the 
resignation of Miss SONIA SANDEEN 
and the addition of Mrs. BARBARA 
SUTHERLAND as Assistant Librarian. 
Mrs. Sutherland is a graduate of the 
University of Chicago College and Li- 
brary School. She was employed at 
Purdue University Libraries following 
graduation from library school and 
was Librarian of the American Meat 
Institute Foundation in Chicago for 
several years preceding her present 
appointment. 


AMONG OUR AUTHORS 


Epwarp J. BANDER, Librarian, U. S. 
Court of Appeals for the First Circuit, 
Boston, Mass., has published Problems 
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of Area Jurisdiction in Juvenile 
Courts (45 Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology and Police Science 668 
(1955); A Novel Approach to Juvenile 
Delinquency (1 National Probation 
and Parole Association Journal 25 
(1955); and The Justice of Louis 
Dembitz Brandeis (Commentary 
Magazine, November 1956). 


RiteEy PAut Burton, Librarian of 
the University of Southern California 
Law School, has recently compiled the 
index to A Survey of Metropolitan 
Trial Courts, Los Angeles Area. The 
Survey was prepared under the di- 
rection of Professor James G. Hol- 
brook of the School of Law of U.S.C. 
for the Section on Judicial Adminis- 
tration of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. The Survey was made possible 
by a grant from The John Randolph 
Haynes and Dora Haynes Foundation 
of Los Angeles. 


Miss Dorotuy E. Hayes, Law Li- 
brarian for the Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Association, 
San Francisco, has recently completed 
an extensive bibliography on ‘‘Altera- 
tion of Instruments” which may be 
borrowed on interlibrary loan. The 
bibliography includes law review arti- 
cles, comments and notes, as well as 
treatises, bulletins and theses. New 
York and California materials are em- 
phasized. Other bibliographies, pre- 
pared or in preparation by Miss Hayes, 
include “Handwriting,” “Letters of 
Credit,” “Municipal Corporations,” 
“Forgery,” “Trust Receipts,” ‘“Stop- 
ping Payment,” “Uniform Commer- 
cial Code,” and “Pension, Profit Shar- 
ing and Retirement Plans.” 
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Epwarp G. Hupon, Assistant Law 
Librarian, Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States, is the author of The Li- 
brary Facilities of the Supreme Court 
of the United States: An Historical 
Study, published in two parts in the 
University of Detroit Law Journal 
(November and December, 1956). The 
article is taken from the dissertation 
which Mr. Hudon submitted at the 
Catholic University of America in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the degree of Master of Science in 
Library Science. 


WituiaMm B. STERN is the author of 
Foreign Law in the Courts—Judicial 
Notice and Proof, published in the 
combined March-May issue of the 
California Law Review. 


Francis B. Waters, Librarian of 
the New York Court of Appeals, pre- 
pared the annual index to volume 49 
of the Law Library Journal. 


CHAPTER NEWS 


THE LAw LIBRARIANS OF NEW ENG- 
LAND sponsored an institute for law 
librarians on February 22 at the Har- 
vard Law School Library. The five 
sessions included Remarks on Some 
Practical Applications of American 
Legal History, by Professor Charles 
Fairman of Harvard Law School; 
Collection Development—Acquisition 
Policies and Procedures, by Miss Myr- 
tle Moody, Head, Acquisitions De- 
partment, Harvard Law School Li- 
brary; Processing for Use—Providing 
Access to Resources through Library 
Records, by Andrew D. Osborn, Asso- 
ciate Librarian for Catalog Planning, 
Harvard University; Public Relations 


in the Law Library, by George Strait, 
Librarian, Worcester County Law Li- 
brary, and Reference Service—Analy- 
sis of Problems and Techniques of 
Legal Research, by Philip A. Putnam, 
Assistant Librarian, Harvard Law 
School Library. 


The MInNEsoTA CHAPTER held its 
annual meeting on January 3. The 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent: Ethel Kommes, Hennepin 
County Law Library; Vice President: 
Caroline Brede, Law Library, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Secretary-Treas- 
urer: Alberta Heagle, Minnesota State 
Library. 


The SOUTHEASTERN CHAPTER has 
chosen Dorothy Salmon, Law Librar- 
ian, University of Kentucky, as Presi- 
dent-Elect for 1957-1958. Minnette 
Massey, University of Miami, will 
serve as Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Chapter. 


The SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ASSOCIA- 
TION OF LAW LIBRARIES, at its Novem- 
ber meeting, had the privilege of hear- 
ing Dr. Martha T. Boaz, Director, 
School of Library Science, University 
of Southern California. Dr. Boaz dis- 
cussed the current trends in library 
education, with special emphasis on 
the problem of training for special li- 
brary work, the possibility of special 
courses in such fields as law, and the 
question of cooperation between li- 
brary schools and libraries. 

The subject of the December meet- 
ing was non-legal reference materials 
and their use in the law library. The 
program was presented by Messrs. 
John W. Heckel and Charles W. Arm- 
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strong of the Los Angeles County Law 
Library, who presided over a discus- 
sion period following the program. 
An annotated list of non-legal refer- 
ence materials was distributed to 
members of the Association. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The following have joined the As- 
sociation recently as active members: 


PAMELA A. AusTIN, Research Li- 
brarian, Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., Legal Dept. Library, 460 Park 
Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


JAmMes L. Briawie, Akron Law 
School Library, 105 E. Market St., 
Akron 8, Ohio. 


L. Haycoop Browne, Librarian, 
Office of General Counsel, Dept. of 
the Navy, Rm. 2033, Main Navy Bldg., 
18th & Constitution Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


EuULALIA OLIveE Cook, Librarian, 
Westminster College of Law, 1854 
California Street, Denver 2, Colorado. 


Heten T. Moorz, Librarian, City 
Attorney's Office, Room 206, City 
Hall, San Francisco 2, California. 


SARAH W. KING, Librarian, Law Li- 
brary, General Electric Co., Cincin- 
nati 15, Ohio. 


OLGA J. SELZER, Pierce County Law 
Library, Room 302, Court House, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


E. VERGON SmiTH, Librarian, Ohio 


Northern University College of Law, 
Ada, Ohio. 
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NorMAN C. WEstTNEY, Librarian, 
Bleakley, Platt, Gilchrist & Walker, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, New 
York. 


Joun F. WHELAN, Legal Research 
Librarian, Army Library, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


The following additions and 
changes have been made in institu- 
tional designees: 


AUDREY AMERSKI, St. Louis Univer- 
sity Law Library. 


PATRICIA Brown, Suffolk University 
Law School Library, Boston, Mass. 


May A. Evans, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 


Dr. Epwarp G. HARTMANN, Direc- 
tor of Libraries, Suffolk University 
Law Library. 


Mrs. Emity P. McLeop, Central 
Law Library, Hillsborough County, 
Court House, Tampa 2, Florida. 


De LaFAyYeETTE Rep, Illinois State 
Library, Springfield, Illinois. 


Mrs. BARBARA SUTHERLAND, Crom- 
well Library, American Bar Founda- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. 


Miss EpitH SWEET, New York State 
Library, Albany, New York. 


The following have joined the As- 
sociation as associate members: 


ARNOLD O. Ginnow, West Publish- 
ing Co., St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Frep C. RossE.ot, 216 E. Ninth St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Guide to Interamerican Legal Stud- 
ies; a Selective Bibliography of 
Works in English, compiled by S. A. 
Bayitch. Coral Gables: Law Li- 
brary, University of Miami, 1957. 
Pp. 297. $5.75. 

This Guide is a substantially ex- 
panded revision of the author’s se- 
lective bibliography, “Latin American 
Law” (1954). Like its predecessor, this 
new edition is, as Dr. Bayitch states 
in his foreword, ‘“‘a by-product of 
teaching and library work . . . de- 
signed mainly to help the student en- 
tering the field of interamerican legal 
studies as well as the practicing law- 
yer for a quick orientation.” It is 
probably with this practical purpose 
in mind that this new bibliography 
is limited primarily to items generally 
available. 

The Guide is divided into three 
parts. In the first part—the introduc- 
tory section—are listed, in addition 
to legal bibliographies and reference 
works, titles in the social sciences and 
works for general reference informa- 
tion. Part two deals with Latin Ameri- 
can law in general, its background, 
general works on civil and common 
law, general problems of interameri- 
can law and Latin American compara- 
tive law, subdivided into sixty-one 
subjects. Part three, the most compre- 
hensive section, lists materials by 
country and within the country by 
subjects which, however, are not al- 
ways identical with the subjects in 
Part two. Although the subjects of 
Part two (Latin American compara- 


tive law) are listed in the Table of 
Contents, the only way to find a sub- 
ject under the country arrangement is 
to consult the listings under the coun- 
try. There one finds a number of sub- 
jects not represented in Part two, e.g., 
“Decedents’ estates,” “Industrial legis- 
lation,” “Mortgages,” and other sub- 
ject entries that are inconsistent with 
the entries in Part two. The Table of 
Contents for the subjects in Part two, 
e.g., lists “Civil code” and “Commer- 
cial code,” whereas under Argentina, 
Brazil, Cuba, Mexico and Venezuela 
(the countries examined by the re- 
viewer) these subjects appear as 
“Code, civil” and “Code, commercial.” 
The subject “Maritime law” of Part 
two is not represented under the 
countries. Instead, the subject “Ves- 
sels” is listed without any cross-refer- 
ence. An author index and a fuller 
subject index would facilitate the use 
of the Guide. 

A cursory examination of the vol- 
ume shows that the selection is com- 
prehensive and includes a wealth of 
significant materials. It also shows 
that in certain subject fields the avail- 
ability of publications in English fre- 
quently permits a first approach for 
the practitioner and researcher who 
is unable to deal with foreign lan- 
guage materials. Some omissions, of 
course, are unavoidable in any such 
bibliography. To list only one—the 
looseleaf work of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, Commercial 
Arbitration and the Law throughout 
the World (Basel, 1949, ff.), includes 
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a number of Latin American coun- 
tries and probably should have been 
listed. 

The aforementioned shortcomings 
do not seriously detract from the 
value of the Guide. These comments 
merely respond to the compiler’s ap- 
peal to cooperate with him in reduc- 
ing “such imperfections, particularly 
since there is hope that this Guide 
will be published in definite form at 
some later date.” In view of the ex- 
panding interests of the United States 
in Latin America, Dr. Bayitch has 
compiled a very helpful tool which 
will be of considerable assistance to 
anyone engaged in research in Latin 
American law. The printing of the 
volume was made possible by a grant 
of the Ford Foundation to the Inter- 
American Law Program of the Uni- 
versity of Miami School of Law. The 
Guide appears, however, under the 
imprint of the University of Miami 
Law Library. The Library deserves 
credit for continuing a tradition which 
was begun by the Yale Law Library 
and which remains as a challenge to 
any library to utilize its resources for 
its own publications and thus to con- 
tribute more fully to scholarly re- 
search. 

KURT SCHWERIN 


The Brandeis Reader, by Ervin H. 
Pollack. New York: Oceana Publi- 
cations, 1956. Pp. 256. $3.50. (Paper, 
$1.00) 

Professor Ervin H. Pollack has ably 
compiled an anthology of essays and 
other materials that demonstrate the 
high ability and character of Brandeis. 
This Reader, published last year, 
commemorates the hundredth anni- 
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versary of the birth of the Justice, 
who with Holmes has frequently been 
ranked as one of the two greatest 
jurists of modern times. Of Holmes, 
however, critics who adhere to theo- 
ries of natural law attack his skeptical 
and pragmatic views. Even his great- 
est admirers find it increasingly diff- 
cult to present him as a liberal, how- 
ever variously that term is_ used. 
Further, his aristocratic restraint with 
its touch of hauteur separates him 
somewhat from such current Ameri- 
can prototypes as Smiling Jack or the 
Common Man. 

Conversely, of Brandeis, liberals, 
conservatives, pragmatists, and Thom- 
ists, all praise him, or at least refrain 
from subjecting his reputation to 
frontal attack. Even the personal qual- 
ities of Brandeis, including intellect- 
ual ruthlessness, austerity, and the 
ability to amass wealth, strangely 
enough identify him with the public. 
Indeed, the eulogy of him in 1942 as 
one of the “half dozen giants of our 
law, wise, strong, and good,” is still 
the prevailing encomium. 

Even though Brandeis resigned 
from the Court in 1939, it is proba- 
bly too early for anyone to analyse 
definitively his life and work. In any 
event, although everyone recognizes 
the greatness of Brandeis, no one so 
far succeeds in defining it. As Dr. 
Johnson said to Boswell: “Sir, we all 
know what light is; but it is not easy 
to tell what it is.” Scholars, however, 
have already provided valuable, if in- 
complete, insights. Of these, a num- 
ber of the most helpful are included 
in Professor Pollack’s collection. Some 
writers emphasize that Brandeis was of 
Jewish faith, despite the fact that it 
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was not until the mid-way of his jour- 
ney through life that he accepted that 
particular religious persuasion. Others 
see Harvard as the label. Most com- 
mentators overlook his early and, 
presumably, formative years—he was 
born and brought up in the South. 

Whatever regional or religious sym- 
bols best suggest his growth and ulti- 
mate contribution, it seems clear that, 
to use the phrase of Professor David 
Haber, Brandeis represents a “resist- 
ance to history.” And here is a para- 
dox: Brandeis is admired but not, at 
least just now, widely followed. For 
example, his most famous opinion, 
Erie Railroad vy. Tompkins' restored 
a portion of creative power to the 
States at the expense of the federal 
judges. In 1951, Judge Clark of the 
Court of Appeals, complained, with 
the Erie case clearly in mind: 


While events national and inter- 
national do steadily press our peo- 
ple into a closer union, the national 
courts alone make their possibly 
gallant, but surely eventually futile, 
attempts to restore states-rightism.? 


One does not have to agree with 
Judge Clark’s implied disapproval of 
federalism to realize that the main 
stream of American political life still 
flows onward toward Washington, 
D.C. 

As a states-righter, Brandeis logi- 
cally preferred diversity to uniformity, 
an anachronism in these times of split- 
level houses and T.V. sets, row after 
long row. His regret over the advent 


1. 304 U. S. 64 (1938). 
2. P. Beiersdorf & Co., Inc. v. McGohey, 187 
Fed. 2d 14, 17 (2d Cir. 1951) (dissenting opinion). 


of the automobile challenges the na- 
tional penchant for industrialism as 
a mark of civilization. His objection 
to Bigness in an age of Big Three’s, 
Four’s, and Five’s, has few adherents. 
His love of privacy conflicts with the 
clamor for the inside story. Finally, 
his emphasis on institutions and tech- 
nicalities sets him apart from the typi- 
cal do-gooder who finds these devices 
mere excuses to hinder social and 
economic advance. Yet, of course, 
Brandeis did believe in progress and 
that law can assist in the making of it. 
Despite the fact that some people, as 
D. W. Brogan wrote recently, “. . . 
sneer at the simple optimism of nine- 
teenth-century America,’* a belief in 
eventual good is with us. In a figure 
such as Brandeis, this American char- 
acteristic appears mature and reason- 
able. It is then a shared faith that 
really links this intellectual judge 
with so many people, who feel that he 
is a Representative Man. 

Professor Pollack’s book is a fine in- 
troduction to Brandeis. Some omis- 
sions are unfortunate, such as Profes- 
sor Freund’s third chapter from On 
Understanding the Supreme Court; 
and some of the better opinions by 
the Justice are wanting, such as Penn- 
sylvania Coal Company v. Mahon,‘ in 
which Brandeis dissented from an 
opinion by Holmes. Still, the book 
provides a good sample of the avail- 
able literature on the subject. It de- 
serves wide reading, especially by 
those who wish to reconsider the be- 
lief of Brandeis that the best way to 
attain social goals is through the his- 


3. Unnoticed Changes in America, HARPER’S MAGA- 
ZINE, Feb. 1957, 27, 34. 
4. 260 U. S. 393 (1922). 
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toric structures that allocate power 
within the federal system. 

J. ALLEN SMITH 
Rutgers University 
School of Law 


Reflections of the Law in Literature, 
by F. Lyman Windolph. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1956. Pp. 83. $2.75. 

This is not, as the title might sug- 
gest, a generalized treatment of a large 
theme but three public addresses, each 
devoted to one work of one author 
(Trollope, Shakespeare, Browning, re- 
spectively) who had some knowledge 
of, or interest in, the law. The works 
treated are, in turn, Phineas Redux, 
The Merchant of Venice, and The 
Ring and the Book. These lectures 
were given at Franklin and Marshall 
College in March 1955, through the 
North Foundation. 

Reading publicly performed _lec- 
tures to oneself is a bit like warming 
up yesterday’s mashed potatoes; they 
never taste quite the same the second 
time. Points which Mr. Windolph, a 
prominent member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bar, must slowly establish for a 
listening audience may pall now and 
then in print. The cumulative effect 
of these printed talks is good, but 
there are some matters to quibble 
about. Curiously, our speaker-author 
assumes openly that his audience 
knows the fine point that usury in the 
Middle Ages meant merely interest, 
but assumes no corresponding knowl- 
edge of Shakespeare, for he devotes 
six pages to a summary of the play- 
wright’s life. Supposedly he had to 
give the plot of an obscure novel like 
Phineas Redux, but why at such 
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length? The Trollope talk runs 
roughly seventeen pages of plot to six 
pages of legal comment; Browning, 
however, gets more balanced treat. 
ment. Presumably Mr. Windolph felt 
that he had to indoctrinate his listen- 
ing audience, but the reading audi- 
ence will wish for less plot and more 
critical comment. 

There is today a tremendous bib- 
liography of studies of famous writers 
and their knowledge of the law. Trol- 
lope has been done thoroughly by Sir 
Francis Newbolt and Clement Robin- 
son, from two points of view; Shake. 
speare studies are everywhere, one by 
Keeton being particularly good; and, 
as Mr. Windolph mentions, Judge 
Gest, among others, has done Brown- 
ing. Still the studies come forth—of 
Dr. Johnson, Balzac, Scott, Dickens, 
and so on. The point is certainly es- 
tablished that many literary laymen 
knew a bit of law. The game is now 
to see how much and how well. Surely, 
new studies should offer actual dis- 
covery or document old material in 
scholarly fashion, or freshen up estab- 
lished findings with charm or erudi- 
tion; there can be no special value in 
reiterating that John Smith mentions 
the law in his plays when almost any- 
one interested in the subject already 
knows it. What, then, does this vol- 
ume accomplish? 

Mr. Windolph is not a discoverer 
or a dryasdust scholar; as a commenta- 
tor he was limited in speaking to a 
special audience in a small college. 
In spite of all this he has succeeded 
in writing three talks (or essays) which 
should make good reading for the 
literary lawyer. Without adding ma- 
terially to scholarship, the author has 
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nevertheless given a fresh presentation 
of the relatively familiar in such a 
way that an audience ignorant of the 
relationships established must have 
felt a sense of literary adventure; 
readers familiar with the general thesis 
are almost certain to succumb to the 
personal charm of Mr. Windolph’s 
writing. He seems equally at home in 
law and literature and possesses a 
happy faculty for writing clear Eng- 
lish in an age when critics are scream- 
ing on a nationwide scale that we are 
an inarticulate race. Mr. Windolph 
himself comes through as an urbane 
and friendly man, with ample dignity 
and a well-timed quiet sense of hu- 
mor. 

The objections raised in the third 
paragraph are partly answered by the 
fact that our author is enjoying him- 
self and succeeds in bringing us into 
his circle. He has a way of making 
arresting remarks, such as that Trol- 
lope will outlive Dickens and that he 
himself would rather have written 
The Merchant of Venice than Black- 
stone’s Commentaries. Perhaps the 
pleasantest part of this modest volume 
is the occasional digressions where the 
author pursues his own whimsies in 
the manner of the old familiar essay, 
now, alas all but dead before the 
spread of modern living and the em- 
phasis on material fact. Eventually 
then objections to fulsomeness of plot 
and grandioseness of title yield to an 
overall impression of good intention, 
illuminating comment, and _ sturdy 
personality. 


WILLIAM H. DAVENPORT 
University of Southern California 
Department of English 


Microrecording; Industrial and Li- 
brary Applications, by Chester M. 
Lewis and William H. Offenhauser, 
Jr. New York: Interscience Publish- 
ers, 1956. Pp. 456. $8.50. 

In their preface statement, the au- 
thors set forth in minimal terms the 
nature and objective of this book. 
They describe microrecording as a 
“frontier” area in a constant state of 
flux and their efforts as reportorial of 
the present state of the art, with the 
objective of enabling the user of the 
book “. . . to determine and evaluate 
the primary considerations of his im- 
mediate problem . . . in a position to 
know where additional data essential 
to the solution of his problem may be 
successfully sought.” 

This prefatory understatement is 
not a fair description of the book be- 
cause the book is a comprehensive, 
well-documented, “breadth” treatment 
of the entire field, with a valuable 
projective insight into the future. 
The best evidence of this projective 
insight into the future is the careful 
avoidance of the sometime-to-be-pub- 
lished article entitled “Weeding the 
Microprint Material.”* The other 
areas and related areas have been 
treated with a calculated considera- 
tion of the potential user, both of the 
book and of microrecords. Chapters I 
and II provide a policy orientation 
and Chapters III and IV deal in de- 
tail with the selection of the program, 
including a much-needed treatment 
of the cost factor and an evaluation of 
the savings effected by such a pro- 
gram. Chapters V and VIII are de- 
voted respectively to the microrecord- 
ing cameras and the readers, includ- 


1. See 50 v. tis. J. 9 (1957). 
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ing a tabular survey of most of the 
available cameras, at pp. 147-161, and 
a tabular treatment of the readers, at 
pp. 260-280. Chapters IV and X treat 
the technical phases of the process, 
including data on film, film charac- 
teristics, loss of detail, terminology 
and storage. The extensive use of 
tables to convey details, information, 
and comparative data is one of the 
most valuable features of the book. 
(Some of the tables might have been 
presented in a more appropriate sec- 
tion of the text rather than being set 
forth as appendices, ?.e., Appendix H, 
Microfilm Services and Appendix I, 
Selected References and Resources for 
Microrecords.) 

Chapters VII and IX deal with two 
of the most important areas for the 
research library. Chapter VII deals 
with steps between the microrecord 
facsimile original and the end use 
copy. In the course of the treatment, 
the authors have also provided a lucid 
discussion of contact printers and con- 
tact printing equipment, as well as 
enlargers, xerography, diffusion trans- 
fer equipment—and, for good meas- 
ure, some useful references to “Fair 
Use” and the so-called “Gentlemen’s 
Agreement.” Chapter IX reprints a 
large portion of Tyler, Myers, and 
Kuipers, The Application of the Ko- 
dak Minicard System to Problems of 
Documentation, 6 Amer. Documenta- 
tion 18 (1955), and also describes, on 
an informational level, the new hori- 
zon for the library profession—Infor- 
mation Classification and Retrieval in 
the machine age, including its at- 
tendant problems of communication 
between men and machines (machine 
language and coding). The impor- 
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tance of this chapter can be sum- 
marized by the quotation that the 
authors use from Neil, Machines or 
Books?—A Case for Both, 9 Stechert- 
Hafner Book News 57 (Jan. 1955): “It 
is possible that, within fifteen years, 
machines geared to small homogene- 
ous library collections will be avail- 
able on a commercial scale to individ- 
ual institutions and companies. The 
special librarian is therefore faced 
with the necessity for learning new 
nomenclature and new techniques. He 
will be called upon to converse intel- 
ligently about coding, floating infor- 
mation, ‘Semantic factoring,’ etc. He 
will need to know not only what the 
principles are, but how to operate a 
literature machine.” The demonstra- 
tion of the ease with which the I.B.M. 
accounting, sorting, and printing ma- 
chines could handle a fixed field clas- 
sification, the appearance of John C. 
Leary, Librarian of the Cromwell Li- 
brary of the American Bar Center, on 
the program of the Symposium on 
Systems for Information Retrieval 
sponsored by the Western Reserve 
University School of Library Science 
and its Center for Documentation and 
Communication Research, and the ac- 
tive interest of some law librarians 
in programming for machines, show 
our interest in this new frontier. For 
those of us who are not yet convinced 
that the future is here now, Chapter 
IX is required reading. 

The selected Bibliography at the 
end of each chapter is adequate to 
make us all experts, but some items, 
included as references, are more suit- 
able for a learned discussion at a sew- 
ing circle. 

Some speciaiists may be disturbed 
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by some of the typographical errors 
(p. 107) and the reproduction in the 
book of a large number of documents, 
i.e., Recommendations for Retention 
of Records by Departments; The 
American Standards Association Prac- 
tice for Microfilms; Safety Photo- 
graphic Film; Films for Permanent 
Records; Designating and Measuring 
Focal Lengths; . . . Contact Printers; 
Printing and Projecting Equipment; 
Photographic Enlargers; Microfilm 
Readers; and Microcards, as set out 
in the Appendix. However, the less 
sophisticated user will find these docu- 
ments of great value. 
VINCENT E. FIORDALISI 


The Webster Reader, by Bertha M. 
Rothe. New York: Oceana Publi- 
cations, 1956. Pp. 256. $3.50. (Paper, 
$1.00) 

The greater one’s knowledge of 
Daniel Webster, the greater the en- 
joyment he should derive from this 
book—and no one who claims any 
relationship with law should be with- 
out at least the contents of this slim 
volume. 

Primarily, it is a collection of Dan- 
iel Webster’s most notable utterances. 
The book is divided into five sections: 
1. A brief but effective account of his 
life; 2. Contemporary sketches of the 
man—mainly eulogistic, emphasizing 
his oratorical prowess; 3. Representa- 
tive examples of Mr. Webster’s most 
flowery rhetoric—fragrant fragments, 
one might say; 4. Webster’s lengthly 
oral arguments before the Supreme 
Court in three famous cases (the Dart- 
mouth College case, McCulloch v. 
Maryland, and Gibbons v. Ogden). 
One might wonder how Webster 


would have fared in these arguments 
under Rule 44 of the present Su- 
preme Court Rules, particularly when 
Chief Justice Hughes was on the 
bench.t 5. Webster the statesman. 
Here is Daniel Webster at his stirring 
best—striving mightily to preserve 
“liberty and union.” His speeches, 
particularly in the ‘statesman’ section, 
not only are important history but 
also dramatically recreate the period. 

The personal life of Mr. Webster is 
not considered in this work, though 
it has provided fascinating reading 
elsewhere. Webster lived the grand 
life and died the grand death—if the 
Fuess account of his death is accurate, 
he might well have been the model 
for Frank Skeffington in the best 
seller, The Last Hurrah. Although 
Miss Rothe does not give balance to 
Webster as a person, she does capture 
a most valuable profile of this great 
orator and statesman. 

A current appraisal of Daniel Web- 
ster as a constitutional lawyer and as 
a statesman might have been advan- 
tageously substituted for section two 
of this book. Webster, the statesman, 
spoke for union when North and 
South were in violent controversy; 
while that controversy still lingers we 
need his words, if not his voice, to 
temper our emotions. Webster, the in- 
terpreter of our Constitution, has been 
the subject of violent controversy and 
a reappraisal of his place in constitu- 
tional law would have been interest- 
ing and valuable. 

Justice, Burton’s ‘dramatization’ of 
the Dartmouth College case? might 
similarly have been substituted for 


1. See 63 HARV. L. REV. 5 at 16 (1949). 
2. 38 a.B.A.J. 991 (1952). 
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Justice Story’s saccharine account and 
Webster’s oral argument as recorded 
in this work. Justice Burton’s account 
is more factual and gives a broader 
picture, while containing Webster's 
heart-rending appeal for his ‘little col- 
lege.’ It would have provided an ef- 
fective change of pace from Webster's 


BOOK 


The Lawyer’s Treasury, edited by Eugene 
C. Gerhart. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, 1956. Pp. 520. $7.50. 

This is a collection of forty-six articles 
that have been selected from the American 
Bar Association Journal during its first 
forty years of publication (1915-1955). 
The subject matter covers a broad range 
from practical advice in the handling of 
a case to history, ethics and jurisprudence, 
all of which tends to give a well-rounded 
picture of the legal profession and to 
point up its place in our social and po- 
litical life. It is the kind of book that 
one would like to place into the hands of 
every law student and at the same time 
could happily recommend to any lawyer, 
judge or law professor for casual reading, 
help in preparing a speech, or simply as a 
reminder of what the profession stands 
for today and has stood for in genera- 
tions past. Furthermore, the articles are of 
uniformly excellent style and in these 
days of continuous complaints of illiter- 
acy among law students it should be a 
relief to any law librarian to have a book 
to offer them that contains so many ex- 
amples of clear legal writing. Every reader 
should be able to find something here 
that would interest him, although of 
course no two people will agree as to 
their favorite selections and it is inevi- 
table that no one will be satisfied with 
all of them. 

One feature that I found pleasing was 
the short biographical sketch of each au- 
thor which precedes his selection and 
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silver-tongued oratory, which can be. 
come a little wearing when received 
in too large doses. 

The format for this volume is in 
line with its purpose. Introductory re. 
marks accompany each selection, the 
speeches are ably edited and there is 
an adequate bibliography and index. 

EDWARD J. BANDER 


NOTES 


which helps one to evaluate his contri- 
bution. The period of time covered by 
these articles is also of special interest, for 
it has been one of tremendous change, 
going from World War I through the de- 
pression, the controversial Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, World War II and down to 
the present uneasy state of worldwide 
tensions. Although the editors were care- 
ful to select articles that would not ap- 
pear to be “dated,” nevertheless, it is 
thought provoking to find the same warn- 
ings that are being given today in 
speeches of twenty, thirty and forty years 
ago. In a few instances it is comforting to 
realize that improvements have been 
made and some criticisms have been met. 
On the whole, the book is a valuable 
addition to our collection on the legal 
profession and the editors are to be con- 
gratulated upon having pulled out of ob- 
scurity and placed in an easily accessible 
form materials that might otherwise have 
been lost to the general reader. 
HARRIET L, FRENCH 


Legal Sources and Bibliography of Hun- 
gary, by Alexander Kalnoki Bedo and 
George Torzsay-Biber. Vladimir Gsov- 
ski, General Editor. New York: F. A. 
Praeger, for Free Europe Committee, 
Inc., 1957. Pp. 157. (Praeger Publica- 
tions in Russian History and World 
Communism, no. 20.) $5.00. 

This Bibliography will be welcomed by 
all those who are interested in the history 
of a legal system about which little has 
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been published in English and who desire 
to take a glance at legal developments be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. From the latter 
point of view, the editorial effort is par- 
ticularly commendable, as Hungary is one 
of the Communist-dominated countries in 
which the public knowledge of legal de- 
velopments was impeded by the restric- 
tion of the availability of an_ official 
gazette to designated Hungarian officials 
for some time so that “unauthorized” in- 
dividuals might not receive information 
pertaining to certain governmental af- 
fairs. 

Prepared by the Mid-European Law 
Project at the Law Library of the Library 
of Congress, published by the Mid-Euro- 
pean Studies Center and aided by the Free 
Europe Committee, Inc., this Bibliography 
is of particular value as containing many 
explanatory remarks and also indications 
of Library of Congress holdings. It is, 
of course, a selective bibliography, and 
whenever a selection is made, decisions 
concerning inclusions and omissions may 
evoke criticism. It would seem, however, 
that the bibliographical section of a vol- 
ume like this should be as complete as 
possible and translations of Hungarian 
statutes and articles on Hungarian law 
into Western languages other than English 
should be listed in detail as long as in- 
dexing of foreign legal literature is as 
inadequate as it is now. It may therefore 
be well to point out to the users of this 
volume that much literature on Hun- 
garian law may be found in German and 
Italian publications. 

The publishers should be commended 
for their effort to present a technically 
well-prepared volume—an effort which 
has suffered only too frequently in cur- 
rent bibliographical publications. 


WILLIAM B. STERN 


Treaties in Force; A List of Treaties and 
Other International Agreements of the 
United States, October 31, 1956, com- 
piled by the Treaty Affairs Staff, Office 
of the Legal Adviser, U. S. Department 


1. See 12 LIBRARY OF CONGRESS QUARTERLY JOUR- 
NAL OF CURRENT ACQUISITIONS 200 (1955). 


of State. Washington: GPO, (n.d.). Pp. 

250. $1.25. 

Since the publication of Treaties in 
Force .. . on December 31, 1941 (1944) 
and its isolated continuation, Treaty De- 
velopments, 1944 (1945), there has been 
no reliable up-to-date list of treaties bind- 
ing upon this country. Of course, there 
was the recent index of all treaties pub- 
lished in the Statutes at Large! which, 
however, gave no indication as to their 
present validity. All this made research, 
as well as reference work, for the period 
after 1941 a nightmare of detection, as 
indicated by Mrs. Zagayko in her article 
entitled International Documentation 
and Treaty Problems.2 

For two years in a row, the Department 
of State has published a new List; the 
first as of October 31, 1955, and the fol- 
lowing as of October 31, 1956. Compared 
with the 1941 List, considerable improve- 
ment may be noticed. While the 1941 
List operates on a rather broad and 
vague classification (treaties are divided 
into these categories: those promoting 
peace, political, humanitarian, economic 
and miscellaneous), thus making the in- 
dex the main clue, both of the recent 
Lists have chosen a less fancy, yet easier 
to handle, arrangement. The Lists are di- 
vided into two parts. Part one contains 
bilateral treaties arranged alphabetically 
by the countries involved, and within 
them, by subjects; for example, aviation, 
education, extradition, finance, trade and 
commerce (which, by the way, sounds 
awkward, particularly if you find that 
you have to look for treaties of friendship 
and commerce under this repetitious 
heading), trade-marks, etc. Part two lists 
multilateral treaties by subjects; for ex- 
ample, aliens, copyright, industrial prop- 
erty, labor, postal arrangements, repara- 
tions, etc., adding lists of other countries 
also bound by these treaties. 

Each treaty listed is properly identified 
and sources are given in the Statutes at 
Large, the Treaty Series, the Executive 
Agreement Series, Treaties and Other In- 
ternational Acts Series, and United States 


1. 64 stat., Part 3, B1107-1182 (1950-51). 
2. 43 L. Lip. J. 85 (1950). 
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Treaties. In addition, references may be 
found to Malloy-Redmond-Trenwith as 
well as to the League of Nations Treaty 
Series and the United Nations Treaty 
Series. An appendix contains data con- 
cerning international copyright relations, 
arranged by countries, with citations in 
footnotes. 

It is to be hoped that the List will con- 
tinue to be an annual publication. Then 
it is bound to become an essential refer- 
ence manual in our libraries. 

S. A. BAYITCH 


Legal Film Catalog, Preliminary Draft, 
compiled by the American Law Stu- 
dent Association. Chicago: A.L.S.A., 
1956. Pp. iv, 111. $2.00. 

Audio-visual aids have come later to 
legal education than to most other fields. 
The aids in this catalog are divided by 
16mm film, film strips, and slides. There 
is a section on sources where they may 
be procured. The films are arranged by 
law school subjects: Conflict of Laws, Con- 
stitutional Law, Mineral Law, etc. Most 
of the films seem to be of secondary or in- 
direct value. Probably time would be 
wasted if the films were shown during a 
class hour, but they furnish practical in- 
formation for developing perspective 
and background. The Ox-Bow Incident 
is used to illustrate due process of law 
denied. When some are of direct legal 
value, such as Williston on Consideration, 
they become filmed lectures. The films 
under Law Office Management were de- 
signed for general business offices and not 
for law offices specifically. Some of the 
most successful seem to be the Army and 
Navy films on the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice. They could be used as 
models of what should be attempted by 
law schools to actually integrate audio- 
visual aids into the teaching program. 
The Practising Law Institute or the Com- 
mittee on Continuing Legal Education 
should develop films which could be 
shown at bar association and continuing 
education meetings. The compilers of 
this Legal Film Catalog have done a use- 
ful service in collecting a good deal of 
diverse material. It offers a challenge to 
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the legal profession to develop useful 
tools in the audio-visual media since they 
have proved effective in other branches 
of education. 

JOHN W. HECKEL 


American Library Annual for 1956-1957, 
edited by Wyllis E. Wright and spon- 
sored by the Council of National Li- 
brary Associations and the Library 
Journal. New York: R. R. Bowker Co,, 
1957. Pp. 207. $4.25. 

This is the second of a new series of 
American Library Annuals and is an in- 
valuable tour into the world of profes. 
sional librarianship. The first part of the 
book gives a listing of library associations, 
of joint committees in special professional 
subject areas, and a very useful index, ar- 
ranged by subjects, to organizations prom- 
inent in professional library subject fields. 

The second part of the book is a com- 
pendium of useful library information. 
In it will be found library statistics, book 
trade information, a worthwhile selected 
bibliography of professional library pub- 
lications, and a classified buying guide. 
The second half also contains a very help- 
ful section of library legislative informa- 
tion. 

This is a desk book of primarily pro- 
fessional interest which should be in 
every library. It has been compiled with 
care and contains information which is 
difficult to assemble without recourse to 
widely diverse sources. Its purchase would 
constitute a worthwhile professional in- 
vestment. 

ARTHUR A. CHARPENTIER 


Bibliografia Juridica del Uruguay, by 
Anatolio Palamarchuk and Victor Bac 
cino Pons. Montevideo, 1956. Pp. xvii, 
497. (Biblioteca de Publicaciones Of- 
ciales de la Facultad de Derecho y 
Ciencias Sociales de la Universidad de 
Montevideo, Seccion III, LXXX/P) 
$6.00. 

Inspired by Helen Clagett’s Guide to 
the Law and Legal Literature of Uruguay 
which was published by the Library of 
Congress in 1947, the authors have com- 
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piled this bibliography of Uruguayan law 
with the aid of students, librarians and 
members of the Faculty of Law and Social 
Sciences of the University of Montevideo. 
Actually, disregarding a few exceptions, 
only Uruguayan authors are listed in this 
volume. This would seem to be an un- 
suitable limitation of a bibliographical 
work. Nevertheless, we are gaining in 
this volume more information on Uru- 
guayan law than was previously available. 
There are 3,338 entries and in many 
cases the compilers have added to the bib- 
liographical entry one or a few para- 
graphs containing explanatory statements. 
WILLIAM B. STERN 
Register of Manuscripts of Year Books 

Extant, prepared by Jennifer Nichol- 

son. London: Selden Society, 1956. Pp. 

iv, 31 leaves. Price? 

Miss Nicholson’s Register is a chrono- 
logical list of Year Books from the reign 
of Edward I, 1274 through Elizabeth I, 
1602. Each Book is listed by printer and 
date of edition. Manuscripts, usually two 
or three to a year, are listed by location 
and identification number, e.g., British 
Museum, Harl. 5012. The purpose of this 
multilithed edition is to create a defini- 
tive census of manuscripts that will be 
useful to lawyers, legal historians and li- 
brarians in search of elusive Year Book 
cases, either for historical research or legal 
research concerning the development of 
the common law. It is hoped that libraries 
owning unrecorded manuscript copies of 
Year Books will report them to the Sel- 
den Society. There is little information 
on American resources since space con- 


siderations eliminated an appendix which 
reported on collections in America. Per- 
haps some agency will present this ap- 
pendix which would be useful to libraries 
in the United States. 

JOHN W. HECKEL 


Dictionary for the Antiquarian Booktrade 
in French, English, German, Swedish, 
Danish, Italian, Spanish and Dutch, 
edited by Menno Hertzberger. Paris, 
1956. Pp. 190. $12.00. (Distributed by 
Antiquarian Booksellers Association of 
America, New York.) 

This Dictionary is an eight language 
parallel vocabulary of technical terms 
used in the antiquarian booktrade; 
namely, those relating to various types of 
books, editions, illustrations, typography, 
paper, bindings, conditions of the book, 
etc. It has French as the basic alphabet 
in view of the fact that France has “the 
most consistent tradition of bibliopoly 
comprising the richest and the most 
varied terminology of every aspect of the 
book” (Preface). The vocabulary (pp. 8- 
109) is followed by cross indices for each 
of the other seven languages, including 
English (pp. 110-123). Generally, English 
terms appear adequate, with the only 
exception being that quite a few have 
hyphens where there need be none, as 
for example, playing-card, library-card, 
book-collector, printing-office, and wax- 
seal. 

For law libraries, particularly those in- 
terested in second hand books as well as 
rare books available from foreign sources, 
this Dictionary promises valuable services. 

S. A. BAYITCH 
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the Celebration of the Two Hundredth 
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Anniversary of the Birth of John Mar- 
shall, 1956. 182p. Price? 

United Kingdom National Committee of 
Comparative Law. A _ bibliographical 
guide to the law of the United Kingdom, 
the Channel Islands and the Isle of 
Man. London, Institute of Advanced Le- 
gal Studies under the auspices of UN- 
ESCO and International Association of 
Legal Science, 1956. 219p. $5.50. (Dis- 
tributed in U, S. by Oceana) 

U. S. Library of Congress. General Refer- 
ence and Bibliography Division. A guide 
to bibliographic tools for research in 
foreign affairs. Comp. by H. F. Conover. 
Washington, 1956. 145p. Price? 

Biography 

Harris, Chester. Tiger at the bar; the life 
story of Charles J. Margiotti. New York, 
Vantage Press, 1956. 452p. $3.95. 

Levy, L. W. The law of the Commonwealth 
and Chief Justice Shaw, Cambridge, Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1957. 383p. $6.50. 

Censorship ‘ 

Spring, Samuel. Risks & rights in publish- 
ing, television, radio, motion pictures, 
advertising, and the theater. 2d ed., rev. 
New York, Norton, 1956. 365p. $7.50. 

Civil law 

Von Mehren, A. T. The civil law system; 
cases and materials for the comparative 
study of law. Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 
Prentice-Hall, 1956. 922p. $11.00. 

Civil procedure 

Black, R. D., Mooty, J. W. and Patton, 
C. G. Minnesota practice methods, with 
forms. St. Paul, West, 1956. 2 vols. $45.00. 

French, S. C. Practice and procedure in 
Ontario. Toronto, Canada Law Book 
Co., 1956. 2 vols. $48.00. (Looseleaf) 

Knepper, W. E. and Richards, G. S$, Ohio 
manual of general practice. Indianapolis, 
Allen Smith, 1956. 725p. $24.50. 

Leyshon, F. C, Ohio practice manual. 2d 
ed. Cleveland, Anderson, 1957. 1000p. 
$27.50. 

Civil rights 

Sutherland, A. E. The law and one man 
among many. Madison, Univ. of Wis- 
consin Press, 1956. 101p. $2.50. 

Commercial law 

Journal of business law. Ed. by C. M. 
Schmitthoff. January 1957. London, Stev- 
ens, 1957. £1 10s. per year. (Quarterly) 

Northey, J. F. and Leys, W. C. S. Com- 
mercial law in New Zealand. Wellington, 
Butterworth, 1956, 583p. 55s. 

Comparative law 
Von Mehren, A. T. The civil law system; 


cases and materials for the comparative 
study of law. Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 
Prentice-Hall, 1956. 922p. $11.00. 
Constitutional history 
Schuyler, R. L. and Weston, C, C. British 
constitutional history since 1832. Prince- 
ton, Van Nostrand Co., 1957. 191p. $1.25. 
(Paper) (Anvil book, no. 18) 
Constitutional law 
Harvard University. Law School. Govern- 
ment under law; a conference held at 
Harvard Law School on the occasion of 
the bicentennial of John Marshall. Ed. 
by A. E. Sutherland. Cambridge, Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1956. 587p. $7.50. 
Constitutions 
Peaslee, A. J., ed. Constitutions of nations; 
the first compilation in the English lan- 
guage of the texts of the constitutions of 
the various nations of the world. 2d ed. 
The Hague, Nijhoff, 1956. 3 vols. $22.50. 
Copyright 
Copyright Society of the U.S.A. Compila- 
tion of official documents of intergov- 
ernmental organizations concerning neigh- 
boring rights, June 1928-March 1956. 
New York, Copyright Society of the 
U.S.A., Translation Service, 1956. [306] 
p. $22.50. (Available from Fred B. Roth- 
man) 





Consolidated supplement, Novem- 
ber 1956, $22.50. var. pag. (Available 
from Fred B. Rothman) 

Spring, Samuel. Risks & rights in publish- 
ing, television, radio, motion pictures, 
advertising, and the theater. 2d ed., rev. 
New York, Norton, 1956. 365p. $7.50. 

Wittenberg, Philip. The law of literary 
property. Cleveland, World Pub. Co., 
1956. 288p. $5.00. 

Corporations 

Aranow, E. R. and Einhorn, H. A. Proxy 
contests for corporate control. New York, 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1957. 577p. $15.00. 

Palmer, F. B. Company precedents. 17th 
ed. London, Stevens, 1956. 3 vols. £6 6s. 
per vol. 

Counties 

National Municipal League. Model county 
charter. New York, 1956, 71p. $1.50. 

Courts 

Holbrook, J. G. A survey of metropolitan 
trial courts, Los Angeles area. Los An- 
geles (607 S. Hill St.), Haynes Found., 
1956. 452p. $4.00. 

Crime and criminals 

Alexander, Franz and Staub, Hugo. The 
criminal, the judge and the public; a 
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psychological analysis. Rev. ed. Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1956. 239p. $4.00. 

De River, J. P. The sexual criminal; a 
psychoanalytical study. 2d ed. Springfield, 
Ill., Thomas, 1956. 375p. $6.50. 

Hammerschlag, H. E. Hypnotism and crime. 
rransl. by John Cohen, London, Rider, 
1956. 137p. 13s.6d. 

Roughead, William. Tales of the crimi- 
nous; a selective from [his] works made 
and edited by W. N. Roughead. New 
York, British Book Service, 1956. 266p. 


$3.75. 
Criminal investigation 
Harrison, Richard. The C.I.D. and the 
F.B.I. London, F. Muller, 1956. 196p. 
13s.6d. 


Houts, Marshall. From evidence to proof; 
a searching analysis of methods to estab- 
lish fact. Springfield, Ill, Thomas, 1956. 
396p. $7.50. 

Merkeley, D. K. The investigation of 
death; an introduction to the medico- 
legal criminal investigation for the police 
officer. Springfield, Ill, Thomas, 1956. 
164p. $4.00. 

Nickolls, L. C. The scientific investigation 
of crime. London, Butterworth, 1956. 
398p. 50s. 

O'Hara, C. E. Fundamentals of criminal 
investigation. Springfield, Ill., Thomas, 
1956. 722p. $8.50. 

Criminal law 

Hamilton, H. M. and Addison, G. C. 
Criminal law and procedure, New South 
Wales. 6th ed. by C. E. Weigall and R. J. 
McKay. Sydney, Law Book Co. of Au- 
stralasia, 1956. 809p. £7 7s. 

Popple, A. E. Criminal procedure manual. 
2d ed. Toronto, Carswell, 1956. 423p. 
$11.50. 

Radzinowicz, Leon. A history of English 
criminal law. Vol. 2: The clash between 
private initiative and public interest in 
the enforcement of the law. London, 
Stevens, 1956. 75lp. £4 4s. 

Vol. 3: Cross-currents in the 
movement for the reform of the police. 
London, Stevens, 1956, 688p. £4 4s. 

Damages 

Munkman, John. Damages for personal in- 
juries and death. London, Butterworth, 
1956. 158p. 25s. 

De positions 

Grossman, B. A., ed. Letters rogatory. New 
York, Federal Legal Pubns., 1956. 97p. 
$3.50. (Expansion of lectures delivered in 
New York under auspices of Consular 
Law Society) 
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Descent and distribution 

Leitch, W. A. A handbook on the Admin- 
istration of Estates Act (Northern Ire. 
land), 1955. Belfast, Incorporated Law 
Society of Northern Ireland, 1956. 228p. 
£2 5s. 

Domestic relations 

Graveson, R. H. and Crane, F. R., eds, A 
century of family law, 1857-1957. Lon- 
don, Sweet & Maxwell, 1957. 459p. 35s, 

State Bar of California. Committee on Con- 
tinuing Education of the Bar. Family 
law for California lawyers. Ed. by F. F. 
Stumpf, W. S. Horwitz and Betty Deal. 
Berkeley, Univ. of California, Extension 
Service, 1956. 779p. $16.00. (California 
practice handbook, no. 5) 

Economics 

Bain, J. S. Barriers to new competition; 
their character and consequences in man- 
ufacturing industries. Cambridge, Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1956. 329p. $5.50. 

Chamberlin, E. H. The theory of monop- 
olistic competition. 7th ed. Cambridge, 
Harvard Univ, Press, 1956. 360p. $5.00. 

Mason, E. S. Economic concentration and 
the monopoly problem. Cambridge, Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1957. 410p. $6.00. 

Equity 

De Funiak, W. Q. Handbook of modern 
equity. 2d ed. Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 
Prentice-Hall, 1956. 269p. $4.75. 

Estate planning 

Bowe, W. J. Advanced life underwriting 
and tax planning. Bloomington, IIL., State 
Farm Life Insurance Co., 1956, 23Ip. 
Price? 

Evidence 

Burby, W. E. Law refresher on evidence. 
3d ed. St. Paul, West, 1957. 275p. $3.00. 

Houts, Marshall. From evidence to proof; 
a searching analysis of methods to estab- 
lish fact. Springfield, Ill., Thomas, 1956. 
3896p. $7.50. 

Rules of evidence. Springfield, Il, 
Thomas, 1956. 133p. $3.75. 

Underhill, H. C. A treatise on the law of 
criminal evidence. 5th ed. by P. F. Her- 
rick. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1956. 
3 vols. $60.00. 

Federal aid 

U. S. Library of Congress. Legislative Ref- 
erence Service. Federal grants-in-aid to 
states (analysis of laws in force on Sep- 
tember 10, 1956) Prepared by R. L. Notz. 
Chicago, Council of State Governments, 
1956. 108p. $2.00. 

Fish and game 
Sigler, W. F. Wildlife law enforcement. 
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Dubuque, Iowa, W. C. Brown, 1956. 
318p. $4.50. 
Forgery 

Federal Bar Association of New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut. Forgery in art 
and the law; a symposium. Ed. by L. H. 
Drachsler and H. Torczyner. New York, 
Federal Legal Pubns., 1956. 6lp. $3.50. 

Government 

Jennings, W. I. The approach to self-gov- 
ernment. New York, Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1956. 204p. $3.00. 

Government contracts 

UL. S. Armed Services Board of Contract 
Appeals. Contract appeals decisions. Chi- 
cago, Commerce Clearing House, 1956. 
$85.00 per year. (Looseleaf) (Sub’n price 
includes bound volumes) 

Great Britain 

James, J. S. and Maxwell, L. F., comps. 
English law from 1801 to 1954, including 
Wales, the Channel Islands and the Isle 
of Man. 2d ed. London, Sweet & Max- 
well, 1957. 519p. £3 3s. (Legal bibliog- 
raphy of the British Commonwealth, 
v.2) 

Metcalfe, O. K. General principles of Eng- 
lish law. 3d ed. London, Cassell, 1956. 
276p. 12s.6d. 

United Kingdom National Committee of 
Comparative Law. A_ bibliographical 
guide to the law of the United Kingdom, 
the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man. 
London, Institute of Advanced Legal 
Studies under the auspices of UNESCO 
and International Association of Legal 
Science, 1956. 219p. $5.50. (Distributed 
in U. S. by Oceana) 

Greece, Ancient 

Jones, J. W. The law and legal theory of 
the Greeks; an introduction. New York, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1956. 327p. $6.75. 

Hungary 

Mid-European Law Project. Legal sources 
and bibliography of Hungary. By A. K. 
Bedo and George Torzsay-Biber. New 
York, Pub. for Free Europe Committee 
by Praeger, 1956. 157p. $5.00. 

Income tax 

Halstead, H. M. Federal income taxation 
of farmers. December 1956, Philadelphia, 
Committee on Continuing Legal Educa- 
tion, 1956. 129p. $3.00, (Paper) 

Newport, C. A. and Plunkett, H. G. S. In- 
come tax law and practice. 27th ed. Lon- 
don, Sweet & Maxwell, 1956. 444p. 30s. 

Inheritance, estate and gift taxes 

Lewis, J. B. The estate tax. January 1957. 
New York, Practising Law Institute, 
1957, 242p. $3.00. (Paper) 


Instructions to juries 

Stanley, O. W. Instructions to juries. 2d 
ed. Cincinnati, Anderson, 1956. 3 vols. 
$35.00. (Kentucky) 

International arbitration 

International Union of Lawyers. Interna- 
tional commercial arbitration. Paris, Dal- 
loz & Sirey, 1956. 483p. $12.00. 

International law 

McNair, S. D., ed. International law opin- 
ions, selected and annotated. New York, 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1956. 3 vols. 
$35.00. 

Visscher, Charles de. Theory and reality in 
public international law. Transl. by P. E. 
Corbett. Princeton, Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1957. 381p. $5.00. 

International organization 

Peaslee, A. J., ed. International govern- 
mental organizations: constitutional doc- 
uments. The Hague, Nijhoff, 1956, 2 
vols. Glds.57. 

International relations 

U. S. Library of Congress. General Refer- 
ence and Bibliography Division. A guide 
to bibliographic tools for research in for- 
eign affairs. Comp. by H. F. Conover. 
Washington, 1956. 145p. Price? 

Japanese in the U.S. 

U. S. Dept. of Justice. Adjudications of the 
Attorney General. Vol. 1, Precedent de- 
cisions under the Japanese-American 
evacuation claims act, 1950-1956. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Print. Off., 1956. 400p. 
$3.00. 

Judicial review 

McWhinney, Edward. Judicial review in 
the English-speaking world. Toronto, 
Univ. of Toronto Press, 1956. 202p. $8.50. 

Juries 

Devlin, Patrick, Trial by jury. London, 
Stevens, 1956. 179p. 15s. (Hamlyn _lec- 
tures, 8th series) 

Jurisprudence 

Beutel, F. K. Some potentialities of experi- 
mental jurisprudence as a new branch 
of social science. Lincoln, Univ. of Ne- 
braska Press, 1957. 440p. $6.00. 

Jones, J. W. Historical introduction to the 
theory of law. New York, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1956. 304p. $4.80. (A reissue) 

Juvenile delinquency 

Kaufman, C. W. Solution to juvenile de- 
linquency. New York, Pageant Press, 
1956. 209p. $3.00. 

Labor 

Elkouri, Frank. How arbitration works. 2d 
ed. Washington, Bureau of National Af- 
fairs, 1956, 271p. $5.50. 

Michigan State University. Labor and In- 
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dustrial Relations Center. The grievance 
process; proceedings of a_ conference. 
East Lansing, 1956. 102p. $1.00. 

Morton, A. L. and Tate, George. The 
British labour movement, 1770-1920; a 
history, London, Lawrence & Wishart, 
1956. 313p. 15s. 

Petro, Sylvester. Labor policy of the free 
society. New York, Ronald, 1957, 339p. 
$5.00. 

Sarkar, P. C. Labour laws in India. Cal- 
cutta, S. C. Sarkar, 1956. 1100p. Rs.20. 

Landlord and tenant 

Blundell, L. A. and Wellings, V. G. Rent 
restrictions guide. 4th ed. London, Sweet 
& Maxwell, 1956. 476p. 37s.6d. 

Lloyd, Dennis and Montgomerie, John. 
Business lettings. London, Butterworth, 
1956. 374p. 50s. 

Rowland, Deborah. Guide to security of 
tenure for business and professional ten- 
ants. London, Pergamon Press, 1956. 
253p. £1 15s. 

Latin America 

Bayitch, S. A. Guide to interamerican legal 
studies; a selective bibliography of works 
in English. Coral Gables, Univ. of Miami 
Law Library, 1957. 297p. $5.75. (Paper) 

Leases 

Lieberman, M. N. Effective drafting of 
leases for real property. Newark, Gann, 
1956. 974p. $17.50. 

Legal education 

Berman, H. J. On the teaching of law in 
the liberal arts curriculum; a report of 
a conference held at the Harvard Law 
School. Brooklyn, Foundation Press, 1956. 
179p. Apply. (Paper) 

Legal history 

American journal of legal history. Vol. 1, 
No. 1. January 1957. Philadelphia, Tem- 
ple Univ. School of Law, 1957. $7.50 per 
year. (Quarterly) (Official publication of 
the American Society for Legal History) 

Lambarde, William. Archeion, or, a Dis- 
course upon the high courts of justice in 
England. Ed. by C. H. MclIlwain and 
P. L. Ward. Cambridge, Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1957. 235p. $5.00 (Ames Founda- 
tion publication) 

Legal miscellany 

Lutz, E. W. I made out income-tax re- 
turns. New York, Vantage, 1956. 194p. 
$3.50. 

May, J. G. The lighter side of the law. 
Charlottesville, Va., Michie, 1956. 228p. 
$5.00. 

Liberty 
Sutherland, A. E. The law and one man 
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among many. Madison, Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin Press, 1956. 101p. $2.50. 
Libraries 

Brummel, L. Union catalogues: their prob- 
lems and organization. New York, Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press, 1956. 94p. $1.60. 
(UNESCO bibliographical handbooks, no, 
6) 

Shera, J. H. and Egan, M. E. The classified 
catalog; basic principles and_ practices. 
With a code for the construction and 
maintenance of the classified catalog. 
Chicago, American Library Assn., 1956. 
144p. $4.00. 

Life insurance 

Bowe, W. J. Advanced life underwriting 
and tax planning. Bloomington, II, 
State Farm Life Insurance Co., 1956. 
231p. Price? 

Marshall, John 

Harvard University. Law School. Govern- 
ment under law; a conference held at 
Harvard Law School on the occasion of 
the bicentennial of John Marshall. Ed. 
by A. E. Sutherland. Cambridge, Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1956. 587p. $7.50. 

Servies, J. A. A bibliography of John Mar- 
shall. Washington, U. S$. Commission for 
the Celebration of the Two Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Birth of John Mar- 
shall, 1956. 182p. Price? 

Medical jurisprudence 

Camps, F. E. and Purchase, W. B. Practi- 
cal forensic medicine. London, Hutchin- 
son’s Medical Pubns., 1956. 541p. 75s. 

Practising Law Institute. Medical aspects 
of head injury cases. New York, 1956. 
58p. $3.50. (Forum series) 

Mortgages 

Bryant, W. R. Mortgage lending; funda- 
mentals and practices. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1956. 375p. $6.75. 

Motor vehicles 

Hewitt, C. M. Automobile franchise agree- 
ments. Homewood, IIl., Irwin. 1956. 287p. 
$6.00. 

Negligence 

Spritzer, M. A. New Jersey negligence law. 
Newark, Associated Lawyers Pub. Co., 
1957. 336p. $15.00. 

Penology 

Teeters, N. K. and Shearer, J. D. The pri- 
son at Philadelphia: Cherry Hill: the 
separate system of penal discipline, 1829- 
1913. New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 
1957. 249p. $5.50. 

Pension plans 

Phillips, William. Pension scheme preced- 
ents. London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1957. 
563p. £4 4s. 
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Periodicals 

American journal of legal history. Vol. 1, 
No. 1. January 1957. Philadelphia, Tem- 
ple Univ. School of Law, 1957. $7.50 per 
year. (Quarterly) (Official publication of 
the American Society for Legal History). 

Atlanta lawyer. Vol. 1, No. 1. March 1956. 
Atlanta, Ga., Atlanta Bar Assn., 1956. 
Price? 

Boston bar journal. Vol. 1, No. 1. January 
1957. Boston, 1957. Price? (Monthly) 
(Successor to Boston bar bulletin) 

Defense law journal. January 1, 1957. In- 
dianapolis, Allen Smith Co., 1957. $25.00 
per year. (2 bound vols. per year) 

Journal of business law. Ed. by C. M. 
Schmitthoff. January 1957. London, Stev- 
ens, 1957. £1 10s. per year. (Quarterly) 

Personal injuries 

Belli, M. M. “Ready for the plaintiff!” A 
story of personal injury law. New York, 
Holt, 1956. 338p. $6.50. 

Defense law journal. January 1, 1957. In- 
dianapolis, Allen Smith Co., 1957. $25.00 
per year. (2 bound vols. per year) 

Frumer, L. R. and Benoit, R. L., eds. Per- 
sonal injury; actions, defenses, damages. 
Albany, Bender, 1957. 6 vols. $125.00. 
(Looseleaf) 

Pierson, W. D. The defense attorney and 
basic defense tactics. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1956. 390p. $15.00. 

Practising Law Institute. Trial tactics in 
personal injury actions. New York, 1956. 
39p. $3.50. (Forum series) 

Pleading 

Amler, C. S. Precedents of pleadings. Ed. 
by I. Isaacs. Durban, Butterworth, 1956. 
70s. 

Police 

Ashenhust, P. H. Police and the people. 
Springfield, Ill, Thomas, 1956. 199p. 
$5.50. 

Press law 

Davis, N. G. The press and the law in 
Texas. Austin, Univ. of Texas Press, 1956. 
244p. $4.50. 

Probate law and practice 

Huff, R. M. Oklahoma probate law and 
practice, with forms. Kansas City, Ver- 
non, 1956. 2 vols. $50.00. 

Sykes, P. L. Maryland probate law and 
practice. Washington, Washington Law 
Book Co., 1956. 2 vols. $40.00. 

Real property 

Smith, C. H. Survey of the law of real 
property. St. Paul, West, 1956. 398p. $5.50. 

State Bar of California. Committee on Con- 
tinuing Education of the Bar. Legal as- 
pects of real estate transactions. By F. F. 


Stumpf, W. S. Horwitz and Betty Deal. 
Berkeley, Univ. of California, Univ. Ex- 
tension, 1956. 720p. $16.00. (California 
practice handbook, no, 6) 

Regional planning 

Leach, W. A. Planning and compensation 
law. London, Estates Gazette, 1956. 1024p. 
£3 17s.6d. 

Restraint of trade 

Bain, J. S. Barriers to new competition. 
Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1956. 
329p. $5.50. 

Chamberlin, E. H. The theory of monop- 
olistic competition. 7th ed. Cambridge, 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1956. 360p. $5.00. 

Hailsham, D. M. H. and McEwen, Robin. 
The law relating to monopolies, restric- 
tive trade practices and resale price 
maintenance. London, Butterworth, 1956. 
117p. 22s.6d. (Reprinted from Butter- 
worth’s annotated legislation service) 

Mason, E. S. Economic concentration and 
the monopoly problem. Cambridge, Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1957. 410p. $6.00. 

Wilberforce, R. O., Campbell, Alan and 
Elles, N. P. M. The law of restrictive 
trade practices and monopolies. London, 
Sweet & Maxwell, 1957. 677p. £4 4s. 

Roman law 

Jolowicz, H. F. Roman foundations of mod- 
ern law. London, Oxford Univ. Press, 
1957. 217p. 35s. 

Wenger, Leopold. Institutes of the Roman 
law of civil procedure. Transl. by O. H. 
Fisk. New York, Liberal Arts Press, 
1956 (?) 440p. $5.00. (Reprint) 

Sex 

De River, J. P. The sexual criminal; a 
psychoanalytical study, 2d ed. Springfield, 
Ill., Thomas, 1956. 375p. $6.50. 

Social security 

Asch, S. H. Social security and related wel- 
fare programs. Rev. ed. New York, Oce- 
ana, 1957. 96p. $2.00. (Paper, $1.00) (Le- 
gal almanac series, no.26) 

Taxation 

Bickford, H. G. Successful tax practice. 3d 
ed. Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Prentice-Hall, 
1956. 470p. $10.00. 

DePodwin, H. J. Discharging business tax 
liabilities. New Brunswick, N. J., Rut- 
gers Univ. Press, 1956. 167p. $4.00. 

Diamond, W. H. Brazilian taxes and busi- 
ness organization. New York, Fallon Law 
Book Co., 1956. $10.00. 

Knapp, R. S. Forms of business organiza- 
tion and the Federal tax laws. January 
1957. New York, Practising Law Insti- 
tute, 1957. 147p. $2.00. (Paper) 

Ryde’s rating cases. Vol. 1, Pt. 1. Ed. by 
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M. E. Rowe and others. London, Butter- 
worth, 1956. £3 3s. (Sub’n price includes 
3 parts & bound vol.) 

Stuetzer, Herman. Massachusetts taxation 
of corporations. 2d ed. Boston, Little, 
Brown, 1956. 125p. $3.25. 

Torts 

Spring, Samuel, Risks & rights in publish- 
ing, television, radio, motion pictures, ad- 
vertising, and the theater. 2d ed. rev. 
New York, Norton, 1956. 365p. $7.50. 

Trade marks and trade names 

Industrial property quarterly. No. 1. July 
1956. Berne, Switzerland, International 
Bureau for the Protection of Industrial 
Property, 1956. $4.00 per year. (Quar- 
terly) 

Traffic regulations 

Wilkinson, G. S. Road traffic offences. Lon- 
don, Solicitors’ Law Stationery Society, 
1956. 276p. 35s. (2d ed. of “Road traffic 
prosecutions”) 

Trial practice 

Belli, M. M. “Ready for the plaintiff!” A 
story of personal injury law. New York, 
Holt, 1956. 338p. $6.50. 

Defense law journal. January 1, 1957. In- 
dianapolis, Allen Smith Co., 1957. $25.00 
per year. (2 bound vols. per year) 

Pierson, W. D. The defense attorney and 
basic defense tactics. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1956. 390p. $15.00. 

Practising Law Institute. Trial tactics in 
personal injury actions. New York, 1956. 
39p. $3.50. (Forum series) 

Trials 

Iverson, W. O. The strange case of Con- 
stance Flood; a documentary account. 
New York, Putnam, 1956. 382p. $5.00. 
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Norman, Charles. The genteel murderer. 
New York, Macmillan, 1956. 175p. $3.75. 

Russell, E. F. L. R. Though the heavens 
fall. London, Cassell, 1956. 250p. 18s. 

‘nfair competition 

Spring, Samuel. Risks & rights in publish- 
ing, television, radio, motion pictures, ad- 
vertising, and the theater. 2d ed., rev. 
New York, Norton, 1956. 365p. $7.50. 

‘nited Nations 

Sohn, L. B. Cases on United Nations law, 
Brooklyn, Foundation Press, 1956. 1048p, 
$13.50. (Price includes basic documents 
pamphlet of 307p. which sells separately 
for $3.00) 

Toussaint, C. E. The trusteeship system of 
the United Nations. London, Stevens, 
1956, 288p. 30s. 

’. S. Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Whitehead, D. F. The FBI story; a report 
to the people. New York, Random House, 
1956. 368p. $4.95. 

U. S. President 

Schubert, G. A. The presidency in the 
courts. Minneapolis, Univ. of Minnesota 
Press, 1957. 391p. $5.50. 

’, S. Supreme Court 

Ramaswamy, M. The creative role of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Stanford, Calif., Stanford Univ. Press, 
1956. 138p. $3.00. 

Water and watercourses 

Wisdom, A. S. The law on the pollution of 
waters. London, Shaw, 1956. 296p. 36s.6d. 

Workmen’s compensation 

Foenander, O. D. Developments in the law 
governing workers compensation in Vic- 
toria. Sydney, Law Book Co. of Austra- 
lasia, 1956. 146p. £1 15s. 
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Constitution and By-laws of the 
American Association of Law Libraries 


Constitution (as amended January 19, 1957) 


Article I. Name. 


The name of this Association shall 
be American Association of Law Li- 
braries. 


Article II. Object. 


The Association is established for 
education and scientific purposes. It 
shall be conducted as a non-profit cor- 
poration to promote librarianship, to 
develop and increase the usefulness of 
law libraries, to cultivate the science 
of law librarianship and to foster a 
spirit of cooperation among the mem- 
bers of the profession. 


Article III. Membership 


Any person or institution interested 
in law libraries may become a mem- 
ber of the Association by complying 
with the provisions of the by-laws. 


Article TV. Meetings. 


Meetings shall be held as provided 
in the by-laws. 


Article V. Officers and Committees. 


Section 1. Officers. The officers shall 
consist of a president, a_president- 
elect, a secretary and a treasurer. The 
president-elect, the secretary and the 
treasurer shall be elected annually by 
the Association. The president-elect 
shall automatically become president 
after one year and shall so serve dur- 


ing the second year following his 
election. The president and president- 
elect shall serve without compensa- 
tion, and the secretary and treasurer 
shall receive such compensation as the 
executive board shall provide. 

Section 2. Duties of officers. The 
president, president-elect, secretary 
and treasurer shall perform the duties 
usually pertaining to their respective 
offices and such other duties as may 
be assigned by the executive board. 

Section 3. Committees. There shall 
be such committees as the executive 
board shall create or as shall be cre- 
ated by a majority vote of those pres- 
ent and voting at any meeting of the 
Association. 

Section 4. Appointments. The presi- 
dent shall appoint all committee mem- 
bers unless the Association shall other- 
wise direct. 

Section 5. Terms of office. All off- 
cers and members of committees shall 
serve until their successors are elected 
or appointed, and qualified. 


Article VI. Executive Board. 


Section 1. There shall be an execu- 
tive board of eight, consisting of the 
officers named in Article V, Section I, 
the last retiring president, and three 
members whose term shall be three 
years, one of whom shall be elected 
annually by the Association, The du- 
ties of the executive board shall be 
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those usually assigned to such boards 
in similar associations. 

Section 2. The executive board 
shall have the power to fill any va- 
cancy in elective offices except that of 
president, the person so elected by the 
executive board to serve the unex- 
pired term. In the case of the death 
or resignation of the president of the 
Association, the president-elect shall 
become president and shall serve un- 
til the end of his own elected term. 


Article VII. Chapters. 


Chapters of the Association may be 
created and governed under such con- 
ditions and subject to such regula- 
tions as may be provided in the by- 
laws. Any local or regional law library 
association, which does not desire to 
become a chapter of the American 
Association of Law Libraries, may 
nevertheless, become affiliated with 
the Association under such conditions 
as may be provided in the by-laws, or, 
in the absence of such conditions, sub- 
ject to such regulations as the execu- 
tive board may establish. 


Article VIII. Amendments. 


Amendments to this constitution 
may be proposed by the executive 
board or by a petition signed by 10 
per cent of the active members of the 
Association. Proposed amendments 
shall become effective when approved 
by two-thirds of the members voting 
in a ballot to be conducted by mail, 
in the manner provided in the by- 
laws. 


Article IX. By-laws. 


Any by-law may be adopted, re- 
pealed, amended or suspended by a 
two-thirds vote of those present and 
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voting at any meeting of the Associa- 
tion, upon motion presented at a 
regular business session at least one 
day before such motion is voted upon. 


Report of Ballot on 
Constitutional Amendments 


The ballot on constitutional amend- 
ments resulted in the adoption of the 
amendment to Article V, Section 3, 
which spells out the authority of the 
membership to create committees, 
and to Article IX, requiring one day's 
notice of presenting motions to amend 
the by-laws. The vote on Article V, 
Section 3, was 105 in favor of the 
amendment and 9 in favor of the 
status quo. The vote on Article IX 
was 109 in favor of the amendment 
and 6 opposed to it. 

The other three proposed amend. 
ments failed of enactment for lack of 
a two-thirds majority of the number 
of votes cast, as required by Article 
VIII of the constitution. There were 
115 votes cast. The results were as 
follows: 


Article V, Section 5. Terms of 
Office. 
Piacenza proposal 33 
Executive Board proposal 55 
Present constitution 27 


Article VI. Executive Board. Sec 
tion |. 


Drummond proposal 26 
Piacenza proposal 38 
Present constitution 50 


Article VI. Executive Board. Sec- 
tion 2. 
Executive Board proposal 64 
Drummond proposal 32 
Present constitution 18 
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The report in the Newsletter on 
Article V, Section 5 and Article VI, 
Section 2 was erroneous. The Secre- 
tary, in regrettable haste to report the 
tabulation, overlooked the two-thirds 
majority requirement for passage of 
constitutional amendments. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JEAN ASHMAN, Secretary 


By-laws (as amended June 28, 1956) 
Article I. Membership. 


Section 1. Classification of member- 
ship. Members of the Association shall 
consist of: 

a. Active members. Any person ofh- 
cially connected with a law library, 
state library, or with a general library 
having a separately maintained law 
section, may become an active mem- 
ber upon payment of annual dues. 

b. Institutional members. Any law 
library may become an institutional 
member upon payment of annual 
dues. The executive board is empow- 
ered to determine whether the insti- 
tution applying for membership is a 
law library. 

c. Associate members. Persons not 
connected with law libraries may be 
elected to associate membership by 
the executive board, and shall pay an- 
nual dues. 

d. Sustaining members. Any per- 
son interested in law libraries may be 
elected to sustaining membership by 
the executive board, and shall pay an- 
nual dues. 

e. Honorary members. The Asso- 
ciation may, at any regular meeting, 
by vote of two-thirds of those present, 
elect non-members as honorary mem- 
bers. 


f. Life members. The Association 
may at any regular meeting, by a vote 
of two-thirds of those present, elect 
to life membership those who have 
been members of the Association, but 
who have retired from active library 
work. 

Section 2. Dues, rights and privt- 
leges. The right to hold an office shall 
be restricted to active members and 
the right of voting shall be restricted 
to active and life members. The trans- 
fer of an active or life member to sus- 
taining membership shall not deprive 
the transferee of either the right to 
vote or, if otherwise eligible, of the 
right to hold office. All members shall 
receive the LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL as 
a part of their membership, provided 
that an institutional member may re- 
ceive one copy for each membership 
for which it pays but does not desig- 
nate an active member. 

The dues to be paid shall be as fol- 
lows: 

a. Active members. The annual 
dues of active members shall be $8.00. 

b. Institutional members. The an- 
nual dues of institutional members 
shall be based upon the number of 
full time persons doing work of a 
professional character employed by 
such institutional members, accord- 
ing to the following scale: 

(1) Libraries having not more than 
two full time persons in their employ 
doing work of a professional character 
shall pay $16.00. 

(2) Libraries having more than two 
full time persons in their employ do- 
ing work of a professional character 
shall pay annual dues at the rate of 
$8.00 for each such person on their 
staffs, provided, however, that no li- 
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brary shall be required to pay dues in 
excess of $80.00 per year in order to 
enjoy the full privileges of an institu- 
tional member. 

Such persons on the staff of an in- 
stitutional member as are designated 
by the librarian and for whom the in- 
stitutional member has paid $8.00 
each as its annual dues shall be en- 
titled to active membership in the 
Association without payment of in- 
dividual dues. 

c. Associate members. 

(1) The annual dues of associate 
members engaged in publication and 
related activities shall be $20.00. 

(2) The annual dues of other asso- 
ciate members shall be $8.00. 

d. Sustaining members. The annual 
dues of sustaining members shall be 
$50.00. 

e. Honorary members. No dues. 

f. Life members. No dues, 

Section 3. The year for dues shall 
begin on June Ist, and the fiscal year 
of the Association shall begin on 
June Ist. The dues of members join- 
ing between January | and May 31, 
shall be one-half of the annual dues 
for that fiscal year. 

Section 4. Members failing to pay 
dues after the expiration of six months 
and after due notice by the treasurer 
shall be suspended from membership 
by the treasurer. Suspended members 
may be reinstated at any time upon 
payment of the full current year’s 
dues. 


Article II. Meetings. 


Section 1. An annual meeting of 
the Association shall be held at such 
time and place as the executive board 
shall designate. 
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Section 2. Special meetings may be 
held at such times and places as the 
executive board may elect or the As- 
sociation direct. 

Section 3. A quorum for a business 
meeting of the Association shall be a 
majority of the voting members regis- 
tered at that meeting. 


Article III. Nominations and Elec- 
tions. 


Section 1. Not later than October 
1, of each year, the president shall 
appoint a nominating committee of 
five members, no one of whom shall 
be a member of the executive board, 
and no one of whom shall be a can- 
didate for office at the succeeding 
election, to nominate candidates for 
the elective positions of president- 
elect, secretary, and treasurer, and 
membership on the executive board. 
Two candidates for each membership 
on the executive board shall be pre- 
sented, and only one candidate shall 
be presented for the office of presi- 
dent-elect. 

In the event that the president-elect 
cannot assume the duties of president 
and such fact is known prior to 
March Ist, the committee shall nomi- 
nate a candidate for the office of presi- 
dent for the term of one year. 

Names of candidates, together with 
their written acceptances, shall be 
presented by the nominating commit- 
tee to the president in sufficient time 
to enable the president to inform the 
members of the nominations prior to 
April 1, either by publication in the 
LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL, or by mail. 

Further nominations, except for the 
office of president, may be made upon 
written petition of two voting mem- 
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bers in good standing. Such petitions, 
accompanied by written acceptances 
of the nominees, must be filed with 
the secretary of the Association not 
later than May 1. 

The secretary shall prepare an offi- 
cial ballot, including nominations by 
petition. The professional position of 
each nominee shall appear on this bal- 
lot. 

Section 2. Elections. The president 
shall appoint a committee on elec- 
tions which shall have charge of the 
conduct of the annual election and 
the counting and tabulation of all 
votes cast. 

Prior to May 15, the secretary shall 
mail a copy of the ballot to each vot- 
ing member of the Association. Bal- 
lots shall be marked, sealed in plain 
envelopes, and returned to the secre- 
tary before June 10, in covering enve- 
lopes bearing on the outside the name 
and address of the member voting, to- 
gether with the words “Official Bal- 
lot.” The secretary shall check on a 
list of members the names of all mem- 
bers whose votes are received. The 
candidates receiving the largest num- 
ber of votes shall be declared elected 
and shall be so reported at a business 
session of the annual meeting by the 
Committee on Elections and all can- 
didates shall be notified of the result 
of the election by the Committee on 
Elections at the earliest practical time. 
In case of a tie vote, the successful 
candidate shall be determined by lot 
conducted by the Committee on Elec- 
tions. In case the annual meeting is 
held before June 10, or if no annual 
meeting should be held, the report of 
the Committee on Elections shall be 
printed in the first issue of the LAW 


LIBRARY JOURNAL, following the re- 
port of the Committee on Elections, 
or, in case the LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL 
has ceased to be published, shall be 
mailed to the members by the secre- 
tary before July 1. 


Article IV. Ballot upon Amendments 
to the Constitution. 


Proposed amendments to the con- 
stitution shall be submitted to the 
secretary, who shall send notice of the 
proposed amendments to the voting 
members 30 days prior to the meeting 
of the Association at which they will 
be presented for discussion. Ballots 
shall be mailed by the secretary to the 
members immediately following the 
publication of the issue of the LAW 
LIBRARY JOURNAL which contains the 
discussion of the proposed amend- 
ments (or, at the discretion of the ex- 
ecutive board, at any time following 
the meeting at which the amendments 
were discussed, provided that the bal- 
lots are accompanied by a summary 
of the discussion), The executive 
board shall specify the time for clos- 
ing the balloting, but in no case shall 
it be less than 30 days after the mail- 
ing of the ballots. 


Article V. Chapters 


Any group consisting of ten or more 
active members of the Association, re- 
siding within the territory in which 
such chapter is desired, may apply for 
permission to establish a chapter of 
the Association by forwarding a peti- 
tion in writing to the secretary at 
least 60 days before any regular meet- 
ing of the Association. The executive 
board shall, after having made a 
proper investigation, report favorably 
or adversely thereon to the members 
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of the Association at the ensuing an- 
nual meeting, at which meeting the 
question of the establishment of such 
chapter shall be part of the regular 
order of business, provided, however, 
that no chapter shall be established 
except as hereinafter set forth: 

(a) The formal name of every such 
local or regional organization must 
clearly indicate that it is a chapter of 
the Association. 

(b) No chapter shall adopt a con- 
stitution or by-laws inconsistent with 
the constitution and by-laws of the 
Association or engage in any activity 
in conflict with the object of the As- 
sociation. 

(c) Of the dues collected from ac- 
tive members of the Association who 
are also members of a chapter, the 
chapter shall receive $1.00 and the 
Association shall receive $7.00. 
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(d) Chapters may accept as local or 
regional members persons engaged or 
interested in law library work, who 
wish to take part in local or regional 
activities only, and may collect sepa- 
rate dues from such persons, but such 
local and regional members shall at 
no time exceed fifty per cent of the 
membership of such chapter. Such 
local and regional members shall not 
be considered members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries, shall 
not hold the office of president of the 
chapter, and shall not have any of the 
privileges of members of the Associa- 
tion. 

(e) The executive board may, after 
proper investigation, recommend to 
the membership at an annual meet- 
ing the discontinuance or suspension 
of any chapter which has ceased to be 
active. 














